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The  single  tab  cant  pull  ihe  wrong  one 

'  ** 


You  Can’t  Pull  the  Wrong  One 

With  the  Ansco  Film  Pack  there  is  no  possibility 
of  pulling  out  the  wrong  tab  and  ruining  a  lot 
of  films.  Only  ONE  tab  shows  at  any  time,  so 
that  you  cannot  pull  out  No.  2  until  No.  1  has 
been  exposed,  because  the  pack  itself  takes  care 
of  the  sequence  automatically.  But  you  may 
take  out  any  one  exposed  film  and  develop  it 
without  spoiling  the  remaining  films.  The 


is  light-  and  moisture-proof,  preserves  a  perfect  focal 
plane,  without  which  the  most  expensive  lens  is  value¬ 
less,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  film  to  become  de¬ 
tached  from  the  pulling  strip.  The  Ansco  Film  Pack 
may  be  used  in  any  film  pack  camera,  or,  with  a  suit¬ 
able  adapter,  in  any  plate  or  film  camera.  The  film 
is  non-curling,  color-sensitive,  extra  rapid,  free  from 
halation,  and  yields  pictures  with  stereoscopic  per¬ 
spective.  Get  a  trial  Ansco  Film  Pack  from  your 
dealer  today.  You  will  be  convinced  that  film  pack 
photography  is  now  an  assured  success. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton,  New  York 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


ANSCO 

FILM  PACK 
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OUR  COMBINA  TION  OFFER 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photographing  in  Old  England  -  -  -  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  --  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for  -  $3.50 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  -  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  1.50 

$4.50 

Both  for  -  -  -  $3.50 

Photography  -  -  -  -  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 

Retail  Price  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1.50 

$150" 

Both  for  .  $3.00 

Saturday  with  My  Camera  ....  By  Stanley  E.  Johnson 
Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $1.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1.50 

$3.00 

Both  for  -  -  -  $2.50 

With  Other  Photographers  By  Ryland  W.  Phillips 

Retail  Price  .....  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1 .50 

$4.00 

Both  for  ....  .  .  $3.50 

Photographic  Amusements  -  By  W.  E.  Woodbury 

Retail  Price  -  -  -  -  -  -  ..$]  .00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1 .50 

$2.50 

Both  for  -  $1.50 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TIMES 

”  ALBUM, 

Album 

No.  1 

Retail  Price 

$1.00 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

ii 

ii 

ii 

No.  2 

1.20 

$2.20 

ii 

ii 

U 

No.  3 

1.60 

$2.60 

it 

ii 

ii 

No.  4 

2.40 

$3.40 

iC 

66 

ii 

No.  5 

2.80 

$3.80 

Any  of  these  Books  or 

Albums 

will  make  an 

acceptable  gift  to 

anyone  irterested 

in  Photography 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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A  new  list  of  Columbia  double-disc  records — including  the  latest 
dance  hits  —  goes  on  sale  on  the  20th  of  every  month. 


65  cents  is  the  price  of  more  than  a  thousand  Columbia  double-disc  records  ! 
And  in  every  class  of  music,  too  !  Dance,  vocal,  instrumental  —  and  every  record 
faultlessly  recorded  and  perfect  in  its  reproducing  qualities. 


Go  to  your  nearest  Columbia  dealer.  Today!  He  is 
waiting  to  play  any  one,  or  a  dozen,  you  would  like  to  hear. 
There  are  more  than  4,000  Columbia  records  in  the  big 
Columbia  record  catalog.  A  complete  library  of  music. 


The  Columbia  Grafonola  “De  Luxe,”  as  illustrated,  is 
representative  of  the  entire  line  of  Columbia  Grafonolas. 
At  its  price,  $200,  it  typifies  the  perfection  of  every 
Columbia  as  a  musical  instrument.  Other  Grafonolas 
from  $17.50  to  $500  —  and  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 


COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO. 


Box  E215,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

TORONTO :  365-367  Sorauren  Ave.  Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty.  Creators  of  the  Talking 
Machine  Industry,  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Owners  of 
the  Fundamental  Patents.  Dealers  and  Prospective  dealers  write  for  a  con¬ 
fidential  letter  and  a  free  copy  of  our  book  “  Music  Money.” 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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1  FourMonthsTrial  Subscription  | 
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As  an  inducement  to  amateur  photographers  who  are  not 
subscribers  we  make  this  offer,  anticipating  that  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  subscription  they  will  be  willing  to  send 
the  balance  due,  $1.00,  for  a  full  year’s  subscription,  and 
receive  also  a  copy  of 

Photographic  Amusements 

(RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.00) 

The  Photographic  Times  publishes  only  articles  of  a 
practical  nature,  by  contributors  whose  reputations  as 
authorities  on  photography  are  well-known,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  beginner,  articles  by  advanced  workers  in  the  craft. 
If  your  friend  is  an  amateur,  and  not  a  reader  of  our 
magazine,  why  not  have  us  send  this  trial  offer?  He  will 
thank  you  and  so  will  we. 

Our  combination  offer  for  a  year’s  subscription  and  a 
|||  choice  of  our  photographic  books  at  practically  the  price 
|$f  of  one,  still  holds  good.  Shall  we  send  you  a  circular? 
i$$  Remittances  may  be  made  by  Check,  Money  or  Express 
M  Order,  Stamps  or  Currency  to 

M 

|  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSN. 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Landscape  and  Figure  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings 

and  Original  Photographs 


WM HH 


■■Hi 


■  Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is 
an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions, 
therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful. 
This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann  includes  the  chapters  on  Landscape 
and  Figure  Composition  which  appeared  in  “The  Photographic  Times,  ’  with  all 
the  original  illustrations.  The  articles  themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for 
re-publication  in  book  form,  with  new  matter  added.  The  following  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book. 


Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition 
The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A  Method  of  Spotting 
The  Placing  of  Figures 

Composition  of  Three 


Different  Principles  of  Representation 
Background  A  rrangements 
Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
or  More  Figures 


It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering. 


heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is  hand- 
and  full  gilt  edges. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  book¬ 
sellers,  etc.  Price,  in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 


$3.00 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  OLDEST 
Photographic  Magazine  in  America 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL  OF  AMERICA 


. ? 

A 

u 

NEW  SERIES  :  WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE  ♦  FOUNDED  1864 

V 

1  The 

Recognized 
Authority 
for  over 

Fifty  Years 

EDWARD  L- WILSON  CO  •  iHE 

J  122  EAST  25TH  ST- NEW  YORK.  , 

J 

\  A -  - — —  '  I 

a  B  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  ^ 

[I  PROFESSIONAL  &  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER 

fN'HJL-Sl  *5  cents  a  copy  •  $1.50  A  YEAR_ 

ill 

Original  articles  and  illustrations  by  the  world’s  leading  photographers 
Live,  practical  papers  on  how  to  do  things 

Artistic  photography  in  the  studio  and  field 

Formulas  and  processes,  and  all  the  news 
Notable  print  competitions 

Subscription  reduced  to 

$1.50  a  year,  in  advance  Trial  4  mos.,  fifty  cents 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

THE  CAMERA  BUILDING 

122  East  25th  Street  New  York 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous 
as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips 
spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling 
“With  Other  Photographers.” 

THE  TEXT  comprises  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  each  of  the  photographers  mention¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  description  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the 
results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting 
also  is  fully  explained  and  nearly  100  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each 
photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative; 


then  by  an  illustration  of  the  retouched  and 
finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the 
photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  can- 
vas;  size  12)4  x  9X  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are 
given  in  “With  Other  Photographers,”  all  of 
whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation: 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H.  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack”  H.  Garo 
Elias  G  oldens  ky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knatfl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnson 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy,  postpaid 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO 

paper 


34  Beekman  St., 


TELEPHONES:  [  BEEKMAN 


New  York. 


SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


"CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 
“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN’ 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
"STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND’ 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


"WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND' 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


‘ TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A)  BOND’ 
“CITY  BOND” 


L 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  "  GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER" 

ALSO  AG  ENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’’  Linen  Ledger 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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First  Prize  in  The  Photographic  Times 


‘Winter  Landscape’ 


W.  H.  Sargent 

Print  Competition. 


THE 


WITH  WHICH  IS  COMBINED 


THE  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN 


VOLUME  XLVII 


MAY,  1915 


NUMBER  5 


THE,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES’  “WINTER  LANDSCAPE 

PRINT  COMPETITION 


WITH  the  arrival  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  spring  days,  our  thoughts 
very  naturally  turn  to  the 
great  world  out  of  doors,  and  the  pho¬ 
tographer  becomes  more  interested  in 
landscapes  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  his  charming  art.  We  are  sure  that 
our  readers  are  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  and  that  in  the  May 
Number  of  The  Photographic 
Times,  they  might  expect  to  see  pic¬ 
tures  of  spring  landscapes  and  kindred 
subjects.  But,  we  ask  them  to  pause, 
for  a  while,  and  consider,  with  us,  the 
very  beautiful  prints  which  have  been 
awarded  prizes,  Honorable  Mention 
and  High  Commendation  in  our  “Win¬ 
ter  Landscape”  Competition,  which 
closed  on  the  Thirtieth  ot  March. 

Our  object  in  having  this  particular 
competition  at  this  time,  was  to  give 
our  readers  ample  opportunity  for 
making  their  winter  pictures  up  to  the 
very  last  moment.  The  results  of  our 
competition,  as  shown  herewith,  will 
convince  all  that  we  have  been  amply 
repaid  in  selecting  this  opportune  time 
for  the  Winter  Landscape  Competition. 


The  winter,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  New  York,  has  been  an 
unusually  mild  one,  with  very  little 
snow  or  ice,  and,  therefore,  with  few 
real  typical  landscapes  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed.  Most  of  our  competitors  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  we  think,  must 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  securing 
suitable  snow  subjects  for  their  cam¬ 
eras,  when  lo  and  behold,  the  great¬ 
est  snow  storm  of  the  season,  in  fact, 
almost  another  blizzard  like  the  great 
one  in  ’88,  occurred  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  spring  season.  Some 
of  our  competitors  apparently  became 
tired  of  waiting  for  snow,  and  sent  in 
their  prints,  made  during  the  winter, 
to  be  sure,  but  of  subjects  showing  the 
earth  in  its  brown  coat,  which  might 
have  been  proper  for  either  spring  or 
fall.  Those  who  waited,  however, 
were  rewarded,  and  we  have  received 
an  unusually  fine  assortment  of  typical 
winter  pictures,  with  snow  and  ice, 
and  exhibiting  characteristic  winter 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  number  of 
prints  was  fully  equal  to,  if  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of,  our  previous  competitions. 


i8i 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


WEATHERING  THE  BLIZZARD  George  H.  Heydenreich 

Second  Prize  in  The  Photographic  Times  “Winter  Landscape”  Print  Competition. 


while  the  average  of  merit  was  much 
superior  to  any  competitions  we  have 
yet  held  with  the  landscape  subject. 

The  First  Prize,  for  “The  Snow 
Path,”  was  given  a  new  competitor  in 
these  subjects,  Mr.  W.  PI.  Sargent, 
who  submitted  several  prints  of 
similar  subjects  and  treatment,  and  to 
whom  the  Judges,  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion,  awarded  premier  honors ;  his 
entire  collection  was  excellent,  and  of 
very  high  average  of  merit,  but  the 
particular  picture  which  the  Judges 
awarded  First  Prize,  stood  out,  not 
only  in  his  own  admirable  collection, 
but  in  the  entire  competition,  as  par¬ 
ticularly  fine,  both  in  composition  and 
in  execution.  Through  an  apparent 
oversight,  Mr.  Sargent  did  not  give  us 
full  particulars  in  regard  to  his  print, 
so  that  we  are  unable  to  tell  our  read¬ 
ers  just  how  it  was  made.  The  print 


was  on  glossy  Velox,  which  brings  out 
the  details  of  the  negative  very  nicely. 
It  was  slightly  tinted,  which  enhanced 
the  artistic  value  of  the  print,  but  does 
not,  of  course,  appear  in  the  negative. 

The  Second  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  George  H.  Pleydenreich,  for  his 
fine  winter  scene  entitled  “Weathering 
the  Blizzard.”  It  is  a  characteristic 
picture,  made  in  Madison  Square,  New 
York,  which  looks  much  better  in  the 
original  than  in  the  reproduction,  be¬ 
cause  it  depends,  for  its  charm,  con¬ 
siderably  upon  its  delicate  atmospheric 
effect.  The  composition  is  excellent, 
and  the  print  is  well  made ;  but  its 
soft,  winter  aspect  particularly  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  judges.  Several 
other  prints  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
Pleydenreich,  all  of  which  were  good, 
but  none  showed  the  same  excellence 
as  his  winning  picture.  Some  of  the 
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A  WINTRY  PATH  Win.  S.  Davis 
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THE  LAST  SNOW 

First  Honorable  Mention  in  The  Photographic  Times 

Competition. 


J.  H.  Field 

“Winter  Landscape’’  Print 


others  were  a  little  too  soft  in  effect 
and  elusive,  and  would  not  reproduce 
as  well  as  this  weathering  the  storm. 

The  Third  Prize  goes  to  an  old  and 
successful  competitor  of  Tile  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  for  his  “Wintry  Path,” 
which  is  a  beautiful  picture  by  straight 
photography,  made  in  an  ordinary 
country  woodland,  but  selected  with 
rare  artistic  skill  which  characterizes 
all  of  Mr.  Davis’  pictures.  “A  Wintry 
Path”  was  made  on  a  late  afternoon  in 
February,  about  four  o’clock,  in  the 
clear  sunshine,  and  with  an  exposure 
of  two  seconds,  stop  F/22,  with  an 
R.  R.  lens  of  7^2  inch  focus,  a  4  x  5 
Wellington  Anti-screen  Plate,  backed 
by  an  Ingento  “A”  Ray  Filter,  used  for 
color  correction.  The  print  submitted 
was  on  6l/2  x  8l/2  Enlarging  Cyko 
Paper,  studio  surface.  Mr  Davis  also 


submitted  several  other  prints,  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest  and  excellence,  one  of 
which  we  would  have  been  very  happy 
to  reproduce,  but  for  the  effect  of  its 
charming  elusive  qualities  would  not 
adequately  appear  in  the  half-tone  en¬ 
graving. 

The  print  to  receive  First  Flonorable 
Mention  is  “The  Last  Snow,”  by  J. 
H.  Field,  another  successful  competi¬ 
tor  in  former  Photographic  Times 
Print  competitions.  This  picture  is  a 
very  charming  winter  scene,  arranged 
with  artistic  skill,  and  well  carried  out. 
The  figure  at  the  boat  is  properly  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  landscape,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  fits  in  the  picture  as  though 
it  belonged  there.  We  think  this  pic¬ 
ture  would  have  been  considerably  im¬ 
proved  if  part  of  the  foreground  had 
been  cut  out ;  it  would  have  improved 
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Clear  the  Track  Carl  Peterson 

Second  Honorable  Mention  in  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  “Winter  Landscape” 

Print  Competition 

the  shape  of  the  picture  as  well  as  the 
composition.  This  print  was  made 
from  a  negative  with  a  Premo  “B” 
camera,  Cramer  Iso  Plate,  enlarged  on 
Carbon  Black  Paper.  Other  pictures 
of  Mr.  Field’s  showed  merit,  but,  in 
one  case  the  atmospheric  effect  was  a 
little  over  done,  which  would  prevent 
its  being  adequately  reproduced.  The 
over-softness  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  very  early  hour  in  the  morning — 
7  130 — when  the  negative  was  exposed. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  was 
awarded  “Clear  the  Track,”  by  Carl 
Peterson,  who  has  also  been  successful 
in  former  Photographic  Times'  com¬ 
petitions.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  pic¬ 
ture,  of  children  full  of  action,  and 
well  executed.  It  was  made  in  Janu¬ 
ary  at  noon,  on  a  bright  day,  with  1/50 
of  a  second  exposure,  on  a  Hammer 
Plate. 

Third  Honorable  Mention  is  made 
of  “Whitehouse  Mountain,”  by  Frank 


A.  Rice,  who  was  successful  in  former 
competitions.  We  think  this  fine  pic¬ 
ture  could  have  been  improved  by 
judicious  trimming,  which  is  also  true 
of  other  pictures  submitted  in  the  col¬ 
lection  by  Mr.  Rice.  “Whitehouse 
Mountain”  was  made  with  a  3 A  Ko¬ 
dak,  1/25  of  a  second  exposure,  at 
F/8,  on  a  bright,  sunny  day  in  Janu¬ 
ary  ;  a  ray  filter  was  used,  and  N.  C. 
film ;  it  was  printed  on  enlarging  Cyko 
Paper. 

The  Judges,  after  careful  delibera¬ 
tion,  awarded  High  Commendation  to 
Mrs.  Wilma  B.  McDevitt  tor  her  print 
entitled  “Capitol  Grounds  in  Winter 
to  Earl  Hovey,  for  “The  Park  in  Win¬ 
ter’s  Garb ;”  to  A.  C.  Smith,  for 


Whitehouse  Mountain  Frank  A.  Rice 

Third  Honorable  Mention  in  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  “Winter  Landscape” 
Print  Competition. 
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THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS  IN  WINTER  Mrs.  Wilma  B.  McDevitt 

Highly  Commended  in  The  Photographic  Times  “Winter  Landscape”  Print  Competition. 


“Grandfather’s  Place to  Edwin  A. 
Roberts,  for  “February  Morn to 
William  Ludlum,  Jr.,  for  “Morning 
Shadows.”  The  Judges  also  favorably 
mentioned  prints  submitted  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contestants,  but  could  not  rec¬ 
ommend  them  for  prizes,  Honorable 
Mention  or  High  Commendation :  I. 
A.  Phalen,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Laity,  Miss 
Alice  Willis,  J.  W.  Schuler,  W.  L. 
Sanborn,  M.  J.  Goodwin  Jr.,  J.  Mc¬ 
Cartney,  Miss  Florence  M.  Uhl,  E. 
D.  Leppert,  H.  J.  Weber,  John  M. 
Kinney,  R.  A.  Fulton,  R.  L.  Walker, 
F.  J.  Aldridge. 

The  Judges  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  merit  of  three  pictures  by  Miss 
Belle  M.  Whitson,  which  were  not 
considered  in  awarding  prizes  because 
the  subjects  were  not  strictly  winter 


scenes,  being  devoid  of  snow  or  other 
characteristics  of  winter,  they  might 
have  been  made  either  in  the  spring  or 
autumn. 

To  all  those  who  competed,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  receiving  any  award  or 
favorable  mention  by  the  Judges,  we 
offer  this  consolation,  that  our  next 
competition  will  be  an  open  subject, 
confined  exclusively  to  novices,  those 
who  have  never  taken  a  money  or 
other  prize  in  any  of  the  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  The  Photographic  Times 
or  any  other  photographic  publication 
or  exhibition.  In  limiting  this  contest 
to  the  novices,  we  hope  that  our  former 
prize  winners  will  not  think  that  we 
are  drawing  the  lines  too  closely,  for 
it  is  not  our  desire  to  debar  anyone 
from  competing  in  these  print  contests  ; 
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but  rather  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
been  timid  in  coming  forward  with 
entries  in  previous  competitions.  It 
is  natural  for  such  to  think  that  their 
work  may  be  outclassed  by  the  more 
experienced  and  older  workers,  and 
that  is  often  the  case;  but  we  are  sure 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talent 


which  has  never  yet  exhibited  itself 
in  public,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  give 
this  opportunity  for  all  such  unknown 
photographers  to  show  their  work  in 
this  forthcoming  contest.  Choose  your 
own  subject,  and  send  in  your  print, 
or  prints,  with  confidence.  Your  work 
will  be  given  careful  consideration,  and 
fair  and  impartial  judgment. 


GRANDFATHER'S  PLACE  Edwin  A.  Roberts 

Highly  Commended  in  The  Photographic  Times  “Winter  Landscape”  Print  Competition. 
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AN  AID  TO  BETTER  PICTURES 

BY  BAYARD  BREESE  SNOWDEN. 


EVERYONE  recognizs  that  com¬ 
position  is  one  of  the  amateur’s 
biggest  problems.  When  the 
technical  processes  of  exposure,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  printing  have  been 
correctly  carried  out,  the  question  still 
remains  as  to  whether  the  picture  is 
worth  looking  at.  And  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  we  must  decide 
that  it  is  not  is  sometimes  depressing. 
In  one  case  we  feel  that  the  details 
are  jumbled  together  too  much.  In 
another  the  angle  of  view  proves  to 
have  been  a  poor  one.  And  in  a  very 
large  number  of  instances  we  simply 
feel  that  we  have  failed  to  handle  the 
subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  All 
this  is  likely  to  be  true  not  only  of 


purely  pictorial  efforts,  but  of  ordinary 
record  photographs  as  well. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  rules  of 
composition  the  application  of  which 
will  help  us  to  improve.  The  trouble 
is  with  the  application ;  rules  are  easy 
enough  to  learn,  but  not  so  easy  to 
apply  in  particular  cases. 

There  is,  however,  one  path  to  im¬ 
provement  which  is  open  to  us  all,  and 
this  path  goes  back  to  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education — the  path  of  imita¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  knowledge  and 
efficiency  gained  through  imitation  is 
simply  incalculable. 

What  is  the  point  ? 

Well,  we  read  a  great  many  month¬ 
lies,  weeklies,  and  dailies.  These  are 


1‘EBRUARY  MORN  Edwin  A.  Roberts 

Highly  Commended  in  The  Photographic  Times  “Winter  Landscape”  Print  Competition. 
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THE  PARK  IN  WINTER’S  GARB  Earl  Hovey 

Highly  Commended  in  The  Photographic  Times  “Winter  Landscape”  Print  Competition. 


full  of  half-tone  reproductions  of  pho¬ 
tographs.  (Take  merely  the  Sunday 
paper  as  an  example.)  Now,  consid¬ 
ered  by  and  large,  most  of  these  pho¬ 
tographs  are  successful.  They  may  or 
may  not  represent  the  highest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  art,  but  they  do  represent  ex¬ 
perienced  handling  of  the  type  of  sub¬ 
ject  shown.  For  example,  I  turn  the 
pages  of  The  Country  Gentleman  and 
find  half-tones  of  cattle,  horses,  poul¬ 
try,  farm  buildings,  etc.  And  I  feel 
in  his  arrangement  of  details,  etc.,  the 
photographer  has  shown  excellent 
judgment. 

Obviously,  by  studying  such  work 
we  can  greatly  improve  our  own.  But 
the  improvement  will  not  be  great 
unless  the  study  is  systematic  and 
fairly  close.  Except  for  those  of  us 
possessed  of  unusual  memories,  casual 
examination  of  the  countless  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  that  pass  before 


our  notice  is  not  likely  to  yield  any 
large  fruitage  in  our  own  methods  of 
attack. 

These  reproductions,  however,  pro¬ 
vide  the  material  for  a  systematic 
method  of  study  which  is  open  to  all, 
and  which  is  exceedingly  simple.  This 
consists  of  clipping  from  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  those  pictures 
which  may  contain  a  suggestion  for 
the  treatment  of  similar  subjects  when¬ 
ever  occasion  shall  arise.  The  clipped 
half-tones  may  be  filed  in  whatever 
manner  seems  most  convenient,  or  they 
may  be  pasted  into  a  scrap-book  at 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
They  then  become  a  mine  of  almost 
inexhaustible  suggestion,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable. 

While  imitation  is  the  basis  of  such 
a  method  of  improvement,  that  is  not 
by  any  means  all  there  is  to  it.  In 
almost  no  instance  will  absolute  imita- 
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MORNING  SHADOWS  Wm.  Ludlttm,  Jr. 

Highly  Commended  in  The  Photographic  Times  “Winter  Landscape”  Print  Competition. 


tion  be  possible.  Any  picture  we 
choose  to  make  will  vary  in  its  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  model  we  admire.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  model  will  serve 
to  point  out  certain  desirable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  lines  and  masses.  For  in¬ 
stance,  look  at  this  war  picture  I  turn 
to.  It  is  clipped  from  the  rotagravure 
section  of  the  New  York  Times.  A 
body  of  German  artillery  is  shown 
winding  through  the  narrow  street  of 
a  French  village.  Though  such  a  pic¬ 
torial  opportunity  will  never,  probably, 
be  mine,  yet  study  of  that  excellent 
model  may  help  me  a  whole  lot  the 
next  time  I  attempt  to  photograph  a 
procession.  To  such  an  extent  imita¬ 
tion  enters  into  practically  all  suc¬ 
cessful  art,  whatever  its  nature,  and  is 
not  by  any  means  preventive  of  origi¬ 
nality. 

The  practice  of  culling  and  preserv¬ 
ing  half-tone  illustrations  will,  how¬ 


ever,  do  much  more  than  indicate 
judicious  methods  of  treatment  for 
definite  subjects  we  are  likely  to  have 
in  mind.  It  will  also  suggest  other 
subjects.  Where  we  have  got  into  a 
rut,  running  to  a  certain  kind  of  view 
almost  habitually,  the  half-tone  scrap¬ 
book  will  call  our  attention  to  other 
kinds  of  pictures  on  which  to  try  our 
hand. 

Not  in  a  cut-and-dried  fashion, 
either.  In  many  cases  the  pictures  we 
thus  achieve  may  not  resemble  the 
half-tone  pictures  at  all,  the  latter  have 
acted  merely  as  a  starting  point  for  our 
pictorial  imagination.  For  example,  I 
have  before  me  in  my  collection  a 
peaceful  country  view,  with  a  herd  of 
cows  contentedly  taking  their  undis¬ 
turbed  siesta.  The  picture  which  this 
suggests  my  making  is  totally  different 
— it  is  one  of  some  cattle  ploughing 
along  a  dusty  road  to  the  local  cattle 
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market,  or,  it  may  be,  a  milking  scene. 
The  human  mind  is  peculiar;  it  jumps 
from  one  idea  to  another.  But  there 
is  always  a  connection.  To  return  to 
the  figure  of  speech,  it  always  jumps 
from  some  starting-point.  And  for 
pictorial  purposes  such  a  starting-point 


is  well  supplied  in  an  old-fashioned 
scrap-book  of  miscellaneous  views. 
Originality  is  the  thing,  but  originality 
must  have  subject-matter  on  which  to 
play.  The  scrap-book  opens  up  the 
subject-matter,  and  suggests  more  var¬ 
ied  opportunities  for  pictorial  effort. 


SOME.  COMMON  MISTAKEN  MADE.  BY  BE.GINNE.RS 

With  Seven  Illustrations 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 


NOTICE  I  say  “some”  in  the  title. 
The  whole  magazine  wouldn't 
be  big  enough  to  report  all  the 
common  mistakes  of  the  beginner! 

But  the  mistake  is  a  useful  thing, 
in  spite  of  its  spoiling  of  good  work. 
For  only  by  making  them  can  the  in¬ 
dividual  learn  to  do  without  them.  No 
story  that  was  ever  written,  no  lecture 
ever  delivered,  no  instruction,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  expert,  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  Experience,  spelled  with  a  capital  E. 
All  that  he  who  has  passed  through 
his  novitiate  can  do,  is  to  point  the  way 
and  show  what  the  mistake  is,  and 
how  it  was  made.  No  line  in  this 
story  is  intended  to  prevent  you  from 
making  a  mistake  if  you  want  to  make 
it — merely  to  show  you  why  certain 
things  are  mistakes,  how  to  recognize 
them  as  such,  and  how  not  to  make 
them,  next  time ! 

I  suppose  the  atrocity  shown  in 
Figure  One  is  about  the  most  common 
and  the  most  costly  mistake  made  by 
the  beginner,  the  advanced  amateur, 
even  the  expert.  Its  name  is  UNDER 
EXPOSURE.  It  comes  from  trying 
to  make  a  picture  in  less  time  than  the 
conditions  will  warrant.  If  the  con¬ 


ditions  can  be  altered — that  is,  if  the 
small  stop  can  be  replaced  by  a  large 
one,  or  the  dark  day  waited  upon 
until  it  gives  way  to  a  bright  one,  well 
and  good.  If  the  conditions  cannot  be 
altered,  then  the  exposure  must.  The 
remedy  for  the  fault  of  under  expo¬ 
sure  is  “more  time.”  The  remedy  in 
the  individual  case  is  “throw-it-away- 
and-try-again.” 

It  is  under  exposure  which  makes 
white  things  more  white  than  they 
really  are,  and  dark  things  more  dark 
— at  least,  under  exposure  combined 
with  that  forcing  in  the  development 
which  is  the  beginners  universal  rem¬ 
edy  for  his  fault  of  exposure.  That 


Figure  One  j 
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Figure  Two 


it  is  no  remedy,  such  a  chalk  and  soot 
example  as  Figure  One  shows  only 
too  plainly.  Sky,  roof,  wood,  field, 
back  of  sheep — all  dead  white  paper! 

Figure  Two  is  suffering  from 
OVER  EXPOSURE.  It  had  more 
time  than  was  needed.  The  negative 
flashed  up  quickly  in  the  developer. 
The  frightened  beginner  grabbed  it 
from  the  developer.  When  it  was 
fixed  it  was  thin — painfully  thin.  The 
sky  printed  black,  the  snow  printed  a 
dismal  gray  and  what  was  in  nature 
a  bright  and  attractive  scene  becomes, 
via  the  road  of  over  exposure,  a  result 
painful  to  look  upon.  Intensification 
will  improve  it,  but  not  all  the  inten- 
sifier  that  ever  came  in  bottles  will 
make  of  this  as  good  a  picture  as  a 
better  exposure  would,  in  the  first 
place. 

While  these  are  the  two  commonest 
errors,  I  am  passing  them  by  without 
further  comment,  because  they  are  so 
constantly  treated  by  every  writer  who 


attempts  to  help  the  beginner  find  his 
photographic  legs.  I  would  rather 
draw  attention  to  those  equally  com¬ 
mon  but  less  published  mistakes,  such 
as  Figure  Three. 

Now,  there  may  be,  in  the  outer 
limits  of  the  cosmos,  a  planet  where 
Figure  Three  would  be  esteemed 
beautiful.  Not  having  been  to  such  a 
planet  I  cannot  say  it  would  not.  But 
I  can  say  and  do  say  that  nowhere  in 
this  planet,  where  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  beauty  and  gingerbread  is 
understood,  would  Figure  Three  get 
any  applause. 

Not  that  the  peaceful  little  water¬ 
scape  is  not,  in  itself,  inoffensive,  even 
placidly  pretty  in  a  gentle,  character¬ 
less  way.  It  is  the  “ornamentation”- — - 
the  “frame,”  the  “fancy  matting” 
which  “adorns”  it  which  arouseth  my 
ire ! 

What  good  is  it  ?  What  does  it 
profit  the  maker  to  put  a  hodge-podge 
of  lines  about  his  picture,  like  this? 
If  it  was  an  actual  frame  it  would  be 
horrible  enough.  But  when  it  is  only 
a  make-believe  frame,  and  a  very  ugly 
one  at  that,  it  has  less  than  no  excuse 
for  being. 

The  eclipse,  the  circle,  the  square, 
the  oblong — they  are  the  conven¬ 
tional,  accepted  shapes  for  pictures. 
Only  in  exceptional  instances,  and 
usually  for  purely  decorative  and  not 
pictorial  purposes,  can  their  use  be 
foregone.  Decoration  of  a  picture  by 
fancy  edging  is  about  like  tying  paper 
rosette  on  the  rose,  sugaring  the  oyster 
cocktail  or  embellishing  the  violin  solo 
with  an  accompaniment  played  upon 
the  dinner  bell.  Don’t  do  it,  friend 
beginner — don’t  buy  the  fancy  mat, 
the  ornamental  edging,  the  scalloped 
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Figure  Three 


embellishment!  If  your  print  isn’t 
pretty  enough  to  appeal  on  its  own 
account,  no  “trim”  that  you  can  give 
its  edges  will  ever  make  it  so. 

And  don’t  mistake  fuzz  and  a  fancy 
mount  for  art.  Oh,  the  sins,  the 
crimes,  the  atrocities,  which  are  com¬ 
mitted  hy  the  amateur  who  sees  a 
broadly  treated  photograph  and  seizes 
upon  its  treatment  and  not  its  spirit 
as  being  Art,  with  a  capital  A,  this 
time!  It  is  that  misapprehension  of 
what  is  really,  truly  artistic,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  little  jokes  like  Figure  Four. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  said  with  cer¬ 
tainty  of  so  vague  a  print  as  this,  it 
has  been  printed  from  the  rear,  and 
was  as  flat  as  a  pancake  which  had 
been  a  footstool  for  an  elephant  in  the 
first  place.  The  white  edge,  the  brown 
undermount  and  the  grey  final  mount 
are,  supposedly,  the  last  word  in 
“artisticness”  but  the  entire  result  is 
of  that  stuff  from  which  contributions 
to  Life,  Puck  and  Judge  are  fitly  man¬ 
ufactured. 


Ah,  well,  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people 
to  make  a  world,  and  it  would  be  very 
stupid  if  we  all  thought  alike,  and 
worked  alike  and  made  photographs 
according  to  the  same  rules.  Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life,  and  so  we  have 
funny  little  pictures  like  those  shown, 
and  tragic  little  near-successes  like 
Figure  Five,  in  which  Pussy  is  admir¬ 
ing  herself  in  the  glass  or  kissing  her¬ 
self,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which. 

There  is  the  material  for  a  very 
cunning  picture  in  such  a  composition 
as  this — indeed,  any  well  made  picture 
of  an  animal  is  likely  to  prove  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  an  animal  doing  something — 
such  as  looking  at  itself  in  a  looking 
glass — may  easily  be  very  specially 
attractive. 

But! 

Why  is  the  looking  glass  on  the 
floor,  on  the  fur  rug,  where  Pussy  can 
so  easily  get  at  it  to  admire  herself  ? 

I  pass  over  the  fact  that  the  picture 
is  under-exposed,  that  the  background 
is  confused,  and  that  Pussy’s  reflec- 
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Figure  Four 


tion  looks  somewhat  as  if  she  had  been 
rudely  awakened  by  having  a  looking 
glass  dropped  suddenly  down  in  front 
of  her.  Those  things  are  remedial  by 
another  trial.  But  what  excuse  is 
there  for  the  mirror  on  the  floor? 
Why  is  this  picture  any  more  cunning 
or  interesting  than  a  picture  of  the  cat 
held  up  by  main  force  in  front  of  a 
mirror  ? 

It  isn’t ! 

A  genre  picture  must  be  natural.  It 
must  look  unposed,  whatever  it  really 
is.  If  pussy  looks  at  herself  in  a 
mirror,  it  must  appear  that  she  climbed 
up  on  a  table  or  bureau  or  something 
handy,  for  the  purpose — unless  a  long 
mirror,  which  naturally  reaches  the 
floor  is  handy.  A  picture  of  puppies 
fighting  over  a  bone,  makes  a  good 
subject,  OUT  OF  DOORS  But  when 
they  struggle  over  a  bone  on  a  sheet 


in  the  parlor,  we  see  the  wheels  go 
around,  and  it  doesn’t  interest  us. 
Having  a  pose  look  posed  is  a  very 
common  sin,  indeed,  and  the  beginner 
does  not  confine  it  to  his  animal  sit¬ 
ters,  either. 

Don’t  photograph  cats  and  dogs,  as 
a  beginning.  When  you  do  photograph 
them,  make  their  portraits  first,  genre 
pictures  of  them  later.  And  when  you 
finally  get  to  the  genre,  see  that  it  fits, 
and  that  there  are  no  observable  im¬ 
possibilities  staring  out  at  you,  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  photograph. 

You  must  know  something  more 
than  which  lever  to  press,  which  slide 
to  pull,  which  chemical  to  use,  if  you 
would  make  a  beautiful  photograph  of 
the  materials  which  in  themselves 
have  only  ordinary  beauty. 

Tulips  are  beautiful.  A  vase  may 
be  beautiful.  A  table  top  may  be  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 


Figure  Six 
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Figure  Five 


tulips  in  a  vase  on  a  table  top  will 
make  a  beautiful  flower  picture — see 
Figure  Six  for  proof. 

One  wonders  what  the  white,  cone¬ 
like  thing  is,  to  the  right.  One  wonders 
why  the  case  is  way  oft  the  left  of  the 
center — is  it  the  “new  art  ?”  One 
wonders  why  the  flowers  look  like 
chunks  of  putty  and  who  threw  them 
into  the  vase.  It’s  a  dandy  va(se, 
though — see  the  detail  in  the  fleur-de- 
thingumbobs  on  the  sides  !  Bah  ! 

Flower  photography  needs  some¬ 
thing  more  than  flowers.  It  needs 
common  sense — it  needs  some  beauty 
of  arrangement.  It  needs  some  sense 
of  what  is  tasteful  as  to  containers. 
It  needs  some  sense  of  light  and  shade, 
which  would  prevent  so  hard  and 
harsh  an  attempt  as  this.  Flowers  are 
among  the  beautiful  highlights  of  life. 
To  portray  them  as  sombre  warts  upon 
a  mourning  wall  is  to  make  the  camera 
blaspheme,  and  while  we  all  have  to 
try  and  try  again,  we  don’t  have  to 


finish  up  and  show  such  horrible  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  not  to  do  it,  as  this ! 
If  you  cannot  arrange  or  have  ar¬ 
ranged,  your  flowers,  so  they  are  grace¬ 
ful — if  you  cannot  work  with  a  well 
diffused,  yet  softly  brilliant  light ;  if 
you  cannot  do  without  the  dark 
shadow  and  the  harsh  modeling — 
then  go  photograph  the  back  yard 
fence  or  the  neighbors  taxicab  and 
leave  flowers  for  more  experienced 
days  in  the  future. 

Well,  I  might  run  on  forever,  but  I 
have  a  notion  you  are  weary  of  a 
catalog  of  photographic  sins  and  would 
have  me  stop.  So  I  will  just  draw 
your  attention  to  Figure  Seven,  and 
ask  you  what  you  think  of  it.  After 
you  have  fully  made  up  your  mind 
whether  you  think  it  is  bad  or  good, 
I’d  just  as  soon  tell  you  that  as  a  pho¬ 
tograph  it  is  all  right,  but  as  a  piece  of 
arrangement  it  is  all  wrong.  And  if 
you  want  to  know  why,  just  ask  your¬ 
self  this  question — why  should  a  man 
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get  on  the  other  side  of  a  bed  and  de¬ 
liberately  photograph  a  catacornered 
piece  of  it  ?  And  then  you  can  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  to  which  there  is  no 
xception  that  I  know  of  save  that  dic¬ 
tated  by  absolute  necessity,  that  in 
interior  photography  it  is  never  right 
to  have  cut-in-half  furniture  form  the 
entire  foreground ! 


There  are  seven  common  mistakes 
out  of  seven  hundred — or  is  it  seven 
thousand?  You  can  find  tnem  in  your 
own  pictures  if  you  look,  or  if  not 
these,  others  fully  as  bad.  At  least  I 
hope  you  can,  for  by  their  mistakes  ye 
shall  know  whether  they  have  room 
for  improvement,  and  only  by  your 
mistakes  can  you  learn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  IN5LCT5 

With  Eleven  Illustrations 

BY  DR.  R.  W.  SHUFELDT 


HERE  is  a  no  more  in¬ 
teresting  department 
of  biological  photog- 
r  a  p  h  y,  nor  one 
wherein  more  valu¬ 
able  results  may  be 
secured,  than  obtain¬ 
ing  pictures  of  in¬ 
sects  through  the  use 
of  the  photographic 
camera.  Moreover,  this  line  of  work 
very  frequently  requires  unusual  skill; 
an  all  round  knowledge  of  entomology, 
and  a  great  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
the  camera.  Then,  too,  there  is  often 
a  lot  of  out-of-doors  work  associated 
with  it,  and  this  is  of  immense  advan¬ 
tage  ;  for  when  one  keeps  constantly 
out  in  the  fresh  air,  and  uses  one’s 
hands  and  wits  with  the  object  in  view 
of  obtaining  useful  results,  one  is  a  long 
ways  on  the  road  leading  to  robust 
health,  genuine  happiness  and  generally 
to  ultimate  prosperity  and  fame. 

When  I  speak  of  the  photography  of 
insects,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  altogether 
too  common  practice  of  using  a  small, 
cheap  camera  ;  getting  “snap-results” 
on  every  bug  one  runs  across  in  the 
country,  and  then,  perhaps,  making  a 
photo-album  of  the  prints  from  the 
film-negatives,  developed  at  the  little 
photo-shop  ’round  the  corner.  Work 
done  in  this  way  soon  comes  to  an  end, 
and  the  results  are  of  purely  an  ephe¬ 
meral  nature,  soon  passing  out  of  sight, 
leaving  no  permanent  record  behind. 

What  the  young  entomologist  should 


aim  to  do  is  to  obtain,  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  kind  of  camera,  armed  with  the 
best  kind  of  a  lens  for  the  purpose,  a 
series  of  photographic  pictures,  illus¬ 
trating  the  best  known  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  insects  in  the  country  districts 
where  he  lives.  These  will  not  include 
spiders,  as  spiders  are  not  insects,  but 
it  will  include  many  that  enter  our 
homes  and  barns,  and  may  be  studied 
with  great  advantage  by  the  young 
naturalist.  If  possible,  these  studies 
should  always  be  made  natural  size, 
and  include  surroundings  which  give 
one  some  hint  as  to  the  habits  of  the 


The  Grapevine  Beetle  or  Spotted  Pelidnota 
(The  original  print  submitted  for  this  was 
beautifully  colored.  A  panchromatic  print 
does  not  bring  out  all  the  values  in  repro¬ 
duction.- — Ed.  ) 
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Horn  Beetles  Fig.  1 


insects  photographed,  or  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  else  that  may  refer  to  its  history. 
As  examples  of  what  I  mean,  I  may 
suggest  photographing  a  cicada  emerg¬ 
ing  from  its  shell ;  a  moth  as  it  comes 
out  of  its  cocoon,  and  another  picture 
of  both  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards; 
paper-nest  wasps  building  their  nest, 
and  so  on  for  a  great  many  others.  A 
neat  note-book  should  be  kept,  giving 
the  full  history  of  each  successful  result 
along  this  line  of  work.  Such  a  book 
should  record  the  time  and  place  where 
the  picture  was  obtained  ;  the  date ;  the 
size,  as  compared  with  the  specimen 
taken ;  the  vernacular  and  scientific 
name  of  the  insect ;  its  sex  ;  appearance 
of  its  young,  if  obtained,  and,  finally,  as 
full  an  account  as  possible  of  its  habits. 

My  meaning  can,  perhaps,  best  be 
made  clear  by  the  following  example  of 
such  work.  On  the  20th  of  April  last 
(1914),  Mrs.  Shufeldt  and  I  were  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  beautiful  piece  of  woods 
near  Washington,  D.  C.  Across  one  of 
the  paths  we  took  there  had  fallen,  in  a 
storm,  several  years  before,  a  big  chest¬ 
nut  tree.  As  is  always  the  case  with 


this  timber,  decay  had  rapidly  set  in, 
and  great  sheets  of  bark  could  be 
ripped  off  the  trunk  with  very  little  ef¬ 
fort  ;  beneath  this,  what  was  formerly 
solid  wood,  could  now  easily  be  crum¬ 
bled  with  the  hand.  As  I  did  this,  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  insects,  usually  found 
in  such  places,  tried  to  scurry  out  of 
sight,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had 
collected  five  or  six  specimens  of  the 
not  very  common  horn-bug,  the  scien¬ 
tific  name  of  which  is  Passalns  cormi- 
tus.  This  is  an  elegant  species  of 
beetle,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  the  name  cornutus  has  been  given 
it  on  account  of  the  prominent  little 
horn  which  protrudes  forward  from 
the  middle  of  its  head.  It  is  of  an 
intense  black  color,  and  so  shiny  or 
glossy  that  it  exhibits  the  high  white 
lights  in  almost  any  position  in  which 
it  is  held. 

This  horned  passalus  is  a  relative  of 
the  common  stag-beetle,  with  which 
most  young  entomologists  are  familiar. 
The  larvae  of  both  these  insects  feed 
upon  the  decaying  wood  where  they  are 
found  ;  but  they  are  not  responsible  for 
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the  death  of  the  tree, — a  charge  which, 
with  justice,  may  be  brought  against 
some  other  species  of  insects. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  names,  date, 
place  where  found,  and  so  on,  as  notes 
upon  this  beetle. 

Not  having  a  camera  with  me  on  this 
occasion — as  we  were  out  for  early 
spring  flowers — I  captured  some  five  or 
six  of  these  big  insects,  and  filled  a  pa¬ 
per  bag  with  the  rotten  wood  in  which 
they  lived.  These  were  taken  home  with 
us,  along  with  other  things  we  collected 
on  that  tramp,  for  we  collect  specimens 
of  all  kinds  the  entire  year  ’round,  for 
the  purposes  of  photography  and  study. 
My  beetles  were  kept  a  day  or  so  in  a 
large  glass  jar  for  observation  ;  and  one 
morning,  the  light  being  favorable,  I 


made  a  5  x  8  negative  of  them,  the  size 
of  life.  A  print  from  this  is  here  re¬ 
produced  as  an  illustration  to  this  de¬ 
scription  and  to  complete  my  brief 
account  of  this  horn-beetle.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  picture  like  this  one 
has  appeared  before,  giving  three  of 
these  beetles,  natural  size,  practically 
in  their  normal  habitat.  As  we  often 
find  the  common  snail  in  such  places,  I 
introduced  one  of  them  into  my  pic¬ 
ture.  After  I  was  sure  that  my  nega¬ 
tive  was  a  perfect  one,  I  placed  the  in¬ 
sects  in  alcohol  with  the  view  of  pre¬ 
senting  them  to  some  museum,  where 
they  have  not,  up  to  date,  been  added  to 
the  collection. 

So  much  for  the  young  naturalist  in 
this  field  ;  the  time  will  come,  however, 
later  on,  when  a  carefully  made  collec¬ 
tion  begins  to  assume  the  proportions 
of  a  small  museum,  the  photographs 
fill  several  volumes,  the  notes  taken  in 
the  field  and  study  would  print  a  book 
on  the  subject,  and  the  matters  of  time, 
cost  and  care  of  the  collection  and 
other  things  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Then,  too,  such  a  one  as  I 
have  in  mind  has  usually  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  mass  of  very  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  which  it  has  probably  taken 
years  to  accumulate  and  digest  prop¬ 
erly,  and  it  becomes  nothing  short  of 
pure  selfishness  if  such  knowledge  is 
not  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow 
men.  Indeed,  in  my  estimation  it  is  a 
mark  of  good  citizenship  for  such  a 
person  to  publish  what  he  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  this  way,  allowing  the  world  to 
have  it,  even  should  it  be  an  expensive 
matter  for  him  to  do  so.  Between  the 
state  of  things  representing  this  stage 
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and  the  one  described  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article,  there  is  always  a  time  of 
variable  duration — depending  on  the 
capability  of  the  individual — when 
much  time,  labor  and  expense  can  be 
saved  through  studying  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  others  in  this  sort  of  work, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  them  if,  in 
any  way,  they  prove  to  be  of  economic 
value  in  the  matters  just  mentioned. 
No  good  naturalist  minds  labor,  espe¬ 
cially  as  health  and  pleasure  constitute 
at  least  two  of  its  important  results ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  no  naturalist 
of  ordinary  means  can  afford  to  waste 
either  time  or  money. 

Photography,  as  applied  to  the  class 
of  work  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
is  by  no  means  an  inexpensive  pursuit, 
and  failure  to  realize  a  high  percentage 
of  successful  results  in  the  way  of 
securing  negatives  of  positive  scientific 
value,  it  goes  without  the  saying  is  a 
dead  loss  of  time  and  costly  material. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  experiences 
and  observations  may  be  of  service  in 
their  work  to  the  class  to  whom  I  refer 
and  it  is  this  possibility  which  has  in¬ 
duced  me  to  prepare  the  present  article. 
In  biological  and  nature  work,  I  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  used  a  photo¬ 
graphic  camera  for  well  nigh  a  quarter 
of. a  century — not  from  time  to  time, 
but  constantly.  I  have  made  several 
thousand  dry  plate  negatives  of 
animals  of  all  kinds,  and  I  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  large  majority  of  them.  My 
experiences  in  these  fields,  then,  has 
been  far  and  away  ahead  of  most  work¬ 
ing  naturalists  of  my  time — a  fact  I 
merely  mention  by  way  of  explanation 
for  my  making  the  present  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  subject. 

Photography,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 


Fig.  3 — Saddle-back  Caterpillars. 


study  of  insects,  may  be  applied  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  may  be  employed 
in  connection  with  the  microscope,  to 
obtain  micro-photographs  illustrating 
the  histology  of  insects  or  their  minute 
anatomy ;  it  may  be  used  to  secure 
accurate  pictures  of  museum  specimens 
of  insects,  as  we  find  them  in  entomo¬ 
logical  trays  and  cases  ;  it  comes  power¬ 
fully  into  play  when  we  essay  to  study 
the  life-histories  of  insects,  their  meta¬ 
morphoses,  their  development,  and 
various  allied  researches.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  field  and  in  the  study,  to 
secure  pictures  of  insects  as  they  are 
found  in  nature,  and  to  illustrate  their 
habits,  their  modes  of  life,  their  ad¬ 
vantage  or  disadvantage  to  man  and 
other  animals ;  to  secure  negatives  for 
lecture  purposes  and  the  motion-pic¬ 
ture  machines,  and  to  meet  numerous 
other  demands,  as  those  falling  within 
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Fig.  4 — Common  American  Locust. 
Fig.  5 — Katydid. 


the  spheres  of  economics,  general  medi¬ 
cine  and  various  other  departments. 

Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the 
question  of  color-photography,  and  the 
making  of  photographs  of  all  kinds  of 
insects  for  the  purposes  of  publica¬ 
tion,  enlargements  for  school  and 
college  charts,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  the 
application  of  photography  to  scien¬ 
tific  entomology  in  its  entirety  is  truly 
a  very  wide  one,  and  it  is  obviously 
out  of  the  question  to  treat  of  all  these 
various  branches  in  a  brief  article  like 
the  present  one.  Still,  many  of  the 
principles  governing  the  application 
of  photography  in  any  of  these 
branches  are  the  same  throughout;  it 
must  remain  with  the  student  to  prop¬ 
erly  apply  and  adjust  them  to  his 
needs. 


What  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to 
here  is  the  matter  of  the  scientific 
photography  of  ordinary  insects  as  we 
meet  with  them  in  nature,  and  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  photographs  for 
publication.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
reader  is  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
camera  and  with  the  making  of  nega¬ 
tives.  When  I  say  camera,  I  do  not 
refer  to  one  of  these  snap-shot  affairs 
with  no  tripod,  incapable  of  taking 
anything  beyond  a  picture  the  size  of 
a  postal  card. 

I  never  take  anything  on  a  plate 
smaller  than  a  5  x  8  even  though  it  be 
but  a  single  small  grasshopper  or  a 
cabbage  butterfly.  In  general,  there  are 
two  conditions  under  which  insects 
are  taken,  and  these  are,  first,  where 
they  are  photographed  just  as  we  find 
them  in  their  haunts  in  nature,  and, 
second,  where  we  capture  them  and 
carefully  transport  them  to  the  study 
to  take  their  pictures.  In  some  cases 
they  cannot  be  transported,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  should  the  subject  be  the  large 
orb-web  of  a  garden  spider,  with  its 
builder  at  home  and  occupying  his 
usual  place  near  the  center.  Such  a 
subject,  and  many  others  of  the  kind, 
must  be  photographed  in  situ  abso¬ 
lutely.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we 
may  be  able  to  photograph  some  spe¬ 
cies  of  butterflies,  bees,  and  a  great 
host  of  similar  forms,  where  we  find 
them  in  the  woods  and  fields,  still,  it 
is  often  quite  impossible  to  do  so ;  as 
a  consequence  they  must  be  captured 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  taken  home 
for  the  purpose. 

One  soon  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
all  this,  if  the  pursuit  be  one  con¬ 
stantly  followed.  We  may  very  often 
obtain  a  superb  photograph  of  an  em- 
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peror  moth  as  it  rests  upon  the  dark 
bark  of  some  conveniently  situated 
tree,  while  to  obtain  the  restless  Tiger 
Swallowtail  butterfly  ( Papilio  turnus) 
under  the  same  or  similar  conditions, 
would  not  happen  twice  in  a  life-time. 
In  fact,  it  remains  but  to  capture  such 
an  insect,  carefully  close  its  wings  to¬ 
gether,  consign  it  to  an  envelope  of 
proper  size,  and  bring  it  to  your  studio 
for  its  photograph. 

In  most  cases  I  prefer  to  bring  in¬ 
sects  home  to  get  my  negatives  of 
them,  for  they  may  be  studied  better 
there.  The  light  is  controlled  with  far 
greater  certainty,  and  I  am  more  cer¬ 
tain  of  success.  Moreover,  if,  after 
developing  your  negative,  it  is  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory  for  any  reason,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  make  more  expo¬ 
sures  until  a  desirable  result  has  been 
attained. 

One  of  the  chief  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  photographing 
insects  anywhere  in.  nature  is  the  light. 
This  varies  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
for  the  time  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
place  and  position  of  the  camera. 

Then  it  makes,  a  great  difference 
whether  a  big,  shiny,  black  beetle  is 
the  subject,  or  a  dull  grav  moth,  rest¬ 
ing  on  some  object  which  offers  suf¬ 
ficient  contrast  for  a  picture  to  be 
hoped  for.  In  the  first  case,  half  your 
beetle  may  photograph  pure  white, 
while  in  the  second,  if  proper  steps  are 
taken,  a  beautiful  negative  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  exposure. 

In  my  studio  1  have  my  cameras 
(5x8  and  8  x  10)  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  I  can  take  either  a  direct 
vertical  picture,  or  one  perfectly  hori¬ 
zontal,  or  at  an  angle  above  or  below 
the  latter.  Those  taken  perpendicu- 


Fig.  6 — Light  Colored  CaterpilLir  with 
wrong  background. 


larly  are  frequently  very  satisfactory, 
and  of  recent  years  I  find  that  I  am 
more  and  more  inclined  toward  the 
making  of  my  negatives  in  that  way. 

About  a  week  or  so  ago,  I  was  on 
the  low  Maryland  shore  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  River,  just  above  Washington. 
Over  a  little  muddy  place  there  I  ob¬ 
served  two  beautiful  specimens  of  that 
superb  American  butterfly  the  Papilio 
ajax  marcellus.  They  were  very  rest¬ 
less,  but  kept  alighting  from  time  to 
time.  One  of  them  was  unusually 
perfect,  and  after  a  few  attempts  I 
succeeded  in  catching  it  with  my 
fingers  as  it  lit  on  the  mud.  It  would 
have  been  simply  impossible  to  have 
gotten  that  butterfly  on  that  black, 
shiny  mud,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun, 
even  if  the  camera  could  have  been 
placed  properly  for  the  exposure.  In¬ 
deed,  for  various  reasons  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question.  Although 
several  miles  from  home,  I  got  that 
insect  there  in  as  good  a  shape,  in 
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Figs.  7-iv — Examples  of  insect  photography. 
Right  and  wrong  way  to  take  a  spider. 
Difficult  butterfly  picture.  Caterpillar  in 
nature. 

every  respect,  as  it  was  when  I  caught 
it.  Not  only  that;  for,  by  putting  a 
light  weight  on  its  closed  wings,  it  was 
equally  as  fresh  and  good  next  morn¬ 
ing,  flying  around  the  room  when  re¬ 
leased.  There  were  no  flowers  handy 
on  this  occasion ;  so  I  arranged  a  few 
seed-pods  and  other  dried  stuff  for  it 
to  alight  upon.  When  these  were 
properly  focused,  I  induced  my  but¬ 
terfly  to  alight  on  a  bit  of  a  stick,  and, 
after  a  dozen  or  more  trials,  I  placed 
this  stick  along  with  the  others  in  the 
bunch.  He  opened  and  closed  his 
wings  many  times,  but  finally  became 
perfectly  quiet.  I  then  squeezed  the 
bulb  and  got  the  result  here  shown  in 
the  illustration.  I  have  another  pho¬ 
tograph  of  this  specimen  equally  as 


good,  taken  on  direct  lateral  view  with 
the  wings  closed. 

On  account  of  its  great  restlessness, 
a  very  difficult  butterfly  to  photograph 
is  the  “Golden-banded  Skipper,” 
known  in  some  localities  as  the  “Buck” 
( Achalarus  cellus).  I  was  over  two 
hours  one  day  getting  the  picture  here 
shown  of  this  beautiful  little  butterfly 
(Fig.  8),  and  during  the  operation 
nearly  every  principle  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  a  result  was  brought  into 
play.  The  negative  for  this  photo¬ 
graph  is  a  five  by  eight  size,  and  gives 
a  fine  bunch  of  the  Common  Plantain 
(. Plantago  major),  on  top  of  one  of 
the  spikes  of  which  the  butterfly  is 
resting.  One  frequently  sees  this  in¬ 
sect  light  on  these  spikes  in  nature,  so 
this  fact  carries  out  the  natural.  A 
pure  white  background  has  been  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  a  large  sheet  of 
white  cardboard,  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  subject  at  the  time  the  exposure 
was  made.  The  specimen  is  an  adult 
male  in  perfect  condition,  and  it  lit 
upon  the  spike  just  as  though  it  had 
been  out-of-doors.  It  is  viewed  from 
a  point  that  exhibits  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  characters,  such  as  the  hooked 
distal  ends  of  the  antennas ;  the  color 
pattern  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
wings  which  is  diagnostic  of  the  spe¬ 
cies;  the  positions  of  the  legs  which 
are  perfectly  normal,  and  the  natural 
pose  of  the  specimen  as  a  whole. 

Some  insects  are  very  easily  taken 
indoors,  and  beautiful  results  may 
readily  be  obtained  with  them.  If 
handled  properly,  they  are  quiet,  and 
will  assume  perfectly  natural  poses. 
Others  are  eternally  restless,  and  many 
of  these  I  obtain  with  the  camera  in 
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the  vertical  position,  the  white  back¬ 
ground  below,  a  pane  of  glass  parallel 
to  it,  supported  above  at  a  distance  of 
some  six  or  eight  inches.  These  rest¬ 
less  varieties  can  be  placed  on  this 
glass  and  covered  with  a  little  box 
until  they  become  perfectly  quiet, 
when  the  box  is  gently  lifted  and  the 
exposure  duly  made,  the  camera  hav¬ 
ing  been  previously  focused.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  the  only  possible  way  to 
get  such  subjects. 

The  matter  of  backgrounds  is  a 
very  important  one.  Dark  colored  in¬ 
sects  should  have,  as  a  rule,  a  light 
background,  while  paler  forms  should 
be  given  a  darker  one.  This  principle 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
two  caterpillars  shown  in  Figs.  6  and 
10  of  the  present  article. 

In  Fig.  5  we  have  a  well-known 
spider — the  triangle  spider  ( Hyptiotes 
cavatus ),  which  was  taken  indoors; 
while  in  Fig.  9  there  is  another  spe¬ 
cies,  taken  in  a  very  brilliant  but 
wrong  light  out-of-doors.  Here  a 
black  velvet  background  was  used  in 
order  to  show  the  web ;  but  the  result 


is  a  failure,  and  the  species  is  hardly 
recognizable.  These  examples  are 
given  in  order  to  exemplify  such  mis¬ 
takes,  and  as  warnings  whereby  ex¬ 
pensive  material  in  the  way  of  dry 
plates  may  be  saved. 

For  purely  scientific  illustrations,  to 
be  used  in  works  of  reference,  the 
simpler  the  pictures  are,  the  better. 
If  possible,  the  insects  represented 
should  always  be  of  natural  size  and 
perfect  in  all  particulars.  They 
should  be  in  natural  poses,  and  if  it 
can  be  attained,  exhibiting  some  com¬ 
mon  habit  they  have  in  nature.  Plants 
upon  which  they  feed  can  be  shown, 
as  well  as  eggs  and  young  at  various 
stages.  All  superfluous  accessories 
should  be  eliminated  entirely  by  the 
proper  use  of  backgrounds. 

To  obtain  results  of  the  highest 
class  requires  an  immense  fund  of 
patience,  applied  observation,  and 
knowledge  of  all  the  requirements  on 
the  part  of  the  entomological  photog¬ 
raphers  ;  without  these  very  little  can 
be  achieved  in  this  important  branch 
of  zoological  technique. 


MY  EXPE.RIE.NCLS  WITH  A  VEST  POCKET  KODAK 

With  Ten  Illustrations 

BY  BURTON  H.  ALLBEE. 


Actual  use  of  a  camera  dem- 
„  onstrates  its  value.  The  type 
which  can  be  successfully 
operated  by  one  person  may  offer 
problems  of  manipulation  to  another 
and  to  a  third  be  utterly  impossible. 
This  observation  may  apply  with  more 
or  less  force  to  most,  yet  always  some 
reservation  should  be  made.  A  few 


cameras  have  been  so  made  that  the 
veriest  tyro  can  operate  them  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  success.  The 
experienced  worker  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  ashamed  of  such  failures  as  he 
may  make.  But  if  this  phase  of  the 
subject  more  later. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  argument  to  prove  that  the  vest 
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pocket  Kodak  is  an  efficient  instru¬ 
ment.  Every  user  of  a  camera  will 
know  that  without  further  discussion. 
Efficiency  epitomized  and  simplified, 
and  he  who  cannot  obtain  good  nega¬ 
tives  with  a  vest  pocket  Kodak  would 
probably  have  some  difficulty  in  oper¬ 
ating  almost  any  camera. 

For  years  I  used  various  types  and 
makes  of  large  cameras ;  but  as  I  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  and  long  tramps  ac¬ 
quired  something  of  the  character  of 
work  it  needed  a  liberal  supply  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  induce  me  to  make  my  ac¬ 
customed  excursions.  Then  came  the 
V est  Pocket  Kodak.  Immediately  all 
difficulty  vanished.  It  enabled  me  to 
secure  quite  as  satisfactory  prints,  at  a 
fraction  of  the  money  cost  and  with 
none  of  the  fatigue.  What  more  could 
any  person  desire?  Is  it  too  much  to 
consider  the  miniature  camera  as  an 
emancipator  ?  The  enthusiast  who 
has  been  compelled  for  years  to  tug 
a  large  camera  around  will  think  he 
has  entered  Arcady  when  he  sallies 
forth  with  one  so  small  he  is  likely  to 
forget  which  pocket  contains  it. 

I  confess  that  my  faith  was  no 
more  voluminous  than  a  grain  of  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  but  when  I  developed  the 
film  I  discovered  that  even  the  little 
faith  had  enabled  me  to  move  moun¬ 
tains.  The  negatives  were  clear, 
crisp ;  the  planes  were  well  separated 
and  the  gradation  of  tone  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Where,  then,  could  one 
hope  for  further  improvement?  Ob¬ 
viously  only  one  firmly  wedded  to  the 
past  would  have  looked  for  anything 
better.  Yet  I  could  not  escape  from  the 
subtle  influence  exerted  by  that  one 
element  of  size.  Mere  expanse  appeals 
strongly  to  all  who  admire,  or  make, 


pictures,  with  few  exceptions,  and  that 
same  element  still  persisted  in  its  in¬ 
fluence.  You  remember  the  old  poem 
says,  “You  may  break,  you  may  shat¬ 
ter  the  vase,  if  you  will,  but  the  scent 
of  the  roses  will  cling  to  it  still.” 
Years  of  tradition  and  the  influence 
of  actual  practice  were  badly  shat¬ 
tered,  but  that  did  not  prevent  cling¬ 
ing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  discredited 
methods,  and  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  basis  of  the  surprise  (.hat  the  little 
negatives  were  so  good. 

Then  came  the  making  of  the  prints. 
That  really  wasn’t  much  of  a  task. 
Contrast,  glossy  gaslight  paper  will 
yield  an  admirable  print.  Obviously 
most  of  the  beauty  of  a  little  negative 
lies  in  its  wealth  of  detail.  Broad, 
sketchy  effects  are  impossible.  One 
must  enjoy  the  prints  as  they  are,  not 
as  he  might  make  them  if  they  were 
larger.  Yet,  even  though  one  may  at 
first  feel  disposed  to  compare  them 
with  larger  prints,  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  small  ones,  ultimately 
one  will  come  to  love  the  little  prints, 
and  will  feel  again  something  of  the 
interest  he  felt  when  he  sallied  forth 
with  his  first  camera  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  detail  represented  the 
highest  achievement  in  picture  making. 

A  suitable  album,  with  the  little 
prints  arranged  either  by  trips,  which 
seems  to  me  the  best  way,  or  by  sub¬ 
jects,  if  one  prefers,  offers  an  hour’s 
delightful  entertainment  Printed 
with  a  mask  so  as  to  leave  a  white 
margin  and  mounted  in  an  album  with 
carbon  black  leaves  these  little  pictures 
have  a  beauty  which  is  all  their  own, 
and  when  once  that  bugbear  of  size 
can  be  shaken  off  and  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  display  their  beauty  without 
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being  compelled  to  compete  with 
prejudice,  one  may  enjoy  the  minia¬ 
tures  quite  as  much  as  he  enjoys  the 
magnifications  which  are  the  result  of 
tugging  a  heavy  camera  while  on  a 
trip. 

Still  one  more  shock  is  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  him  who  begins  work 
with  the  miniature.  Assume  that  out 
of  a  roll  of  negatives  he  selects  two 
which  he  likes  so  well  he  wants 
them  enlarged.  He  gets  out  his  en¬ 
larging  outfit  and  throws  the  image 
on  the  screen.  He  looks  at  the  little 


negative,  inches,  and  with  a 

good  deal  of  hesitation  experiments 
with  a  5  x  7  screen.  That  astonishes 
him.  Next  the  picture  goes  up  to 
6l/2  x  Sy2  inches.  No  difference.  And 
so  he  goes  on  up  to  iox  12  inches,  or 
in  some  instances,  11x14  inches,  and 
the  enlargement  is,  in  each  instance 
perfectly  satisfactory.  He  finds  that 
the  problem  of  actual  enjoyment  by 
elimination  of  laborious  effort  is 
solved.  The  miniature  film  has  settled 
for  all  time  the  question  which  has 
so  often  confronted  the  worker.  All 
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his  strength  is  left  for  his  enthusiasm. 
He  doesn’t  have  to  waste  it  acting  as 
porter. 

Suppose  just  a  glance  is  taken  at 
some  of  the  interesting  things  the 
worker  has  learned.  First,  he  is  able 
to  go  about  in  comfort.  He  puts  his 
little  camera  in  one  pocket,  and  his 
films  in  the  other.  He  enters  street 
cars  and  sits  down  without  exciting 
the  interest  of  all  the  passengers  with 
his  carrying  case,  his  tripod,  and  a  few 
other  things  the  manipulator  of  the 
large  outfit  must  have. 

He  is  able  to  secure  numerous  in¬ 
teresting  bits  which  no  large  camera 
could  possibly  take,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  catch  something  quite  im¬ 
possible  if  he  were  compelled  to  stop 
and  unlimber  the  larger  and  more  com¬ 
plicated  apparatus. 

He  can  enlarge  up  to  any  reasonable 
size  and  be  certain  of  good  pictures, 
with  full  gradation,  and  when  large 
sheets  of  rough  paper  are  used  he  gets 
the  broad,  sketchy  effect  which  picture 
makers  so  dearly  love. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
expense  of  maintenance  is  so  much 
reduced  that  the  pleasure  is  largely 
increased.  It  would  be  difficult  tc 
develop  any  more  satisfactory  scheme 
of  things  than  this. 

To  be  sure  mistakes  can  be  made, 
with  even  a  miniature  camera.  In 
operating  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  it 
will  be  found  to  be  what  might  be 
termed  an  instrument  of  precision. 
When  one  looks  in  the  finder,  which 
is  large  and  brilliant,  one  finds  that  it 
is  made  to  use  both  horizontally  and 
perpendicularly.  Sometimes  the  op¬ 
erator  will  want  to  get  in  just  a  bit 
more  of  the  top  of  something.  If  he 


allows  the  lower  portion  to  drop  below 
the  line  he  will  find  it  amputated  in 
the  film.  And  the  reverse  is  true.  If 
he  drops  it  so  the  top  of  the  object 
falls  even  the  slightest  above  the  line 
he  will  find  it  decapitated  in  the  film. 
An  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  effect  of  raising  it  too  much.  The 
operator  must  step  back  until  the 
image  shows  complete  in  the  finder. 
It  is  impossible  to  compromise  with¬ 
out  performing  amputation  in  some 
way. 

When  using  it  for  perpendicular  pic¬ 
tures  it  is  useless  to  go  skirmishing 
over  the  side  lines,  which  are  plainly 
marked.  Either  one  side  or  the  other 
will  suffer.  This  is  what  comes  of 
attempting  to  operate  a  camera  of  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  same  haphazard  way  that 
one  sometimes  operates  others. 

These  mistakes  need  not  be  nu¬ 
merous.  One  or  two  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  teach  the  needed  lesson  of 
care  in  using  the  finder,  but  I  must 
confess  I  have  not  learned  it  yet.  On 
the  last  roll  I  developed  one  was  cut 
at  the  bottom ;  another  at  the  top.  All 
carelessness,  of  course,  emphasizing 
the  great  need  of  watching  what  is 
undertaken  with  the  greatest  care. 
A  fraction  of  an  inch  out  of  the  way 
and  the  film  is  spoiled  But  don’t 
blame  the  camera.  Watch  the  finder 
more  carefully  next  time.  It  will  be 
found  in  a  majority  of  instances  that 
the  object  has  not  been  properly  cen¬ 
tered,  hence  the  image  of  it  on  the 
film  has  been  sliced  in  some  way. 

Development  is  easily  performed 
with  the  tank  that  is  made  for  the 
film,  and  the  expense  is  slight,  too 
small  to  be  figured.  No  instructions 
are  needed  for  the  proper  develop- 
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ment  of  films  in  these  days.  The  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  the  tank,  and  he  who 
does  not  use  it  is  clinging  to  old  mis¬ 
conceptions  so  persistently  that  it  is  a 
puzzle  how  he  ever  came  to  adopt  a 
miniature  camera. 

In  making  the  prints  use  P.O.P,  or 
glossy  gaslight  or  bromide  paper.  It 
is  best  to  buy  the  3l/\  x  4pj  size  and 
cut  it  in  the  middle  the  short  way. 
Each  of  these  halves  is  large  enough 
to  make  a  print  and  leave  a  white  mar¬ 
gin.  Generally  contrast  glossy  is  the 
best  grade  to  use,  but  sometimes  nor¬ 
mal  glossy  is  the  best.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  supply  of  each,  and  the  cost  is 
so  small  that  it  will  not  overtax  any¬ 
one’s  pocketbook  to  purchase  both 

emulsions. 

If  one  doesn’t  care  for  the  white 
margin  three  can  be  printed  at  a  time 
on  a  4x5  sheet  and  the  loss  is  very 
small.  If  time  is  an  object  this  is  a 
good  way,  but  if  not  one  print  at  a 
time  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  seems 
small,  of  course,  but  if  one  is  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  the  miniature 
camera  he  must  learn  to  treat  it  seri¬ 
ously.  If  it  will  give  satisfactory 
prints  up  to  8x10,  or  10x12,  why 
should  not  the  same  care  be  exercised 
as  in  using  the  large  camera?  No  one 
would  do  promiscuous  snap-shotting 
with  a  big  camera. 

One  may  do  one’s  own  enlarging.  1 
bought  an  Ideal  B.  outfit.  It  uses  a 
Welsbach  mantle  for  a  light,  but  any 
other  light  can  be  purchased.  The  con¬ 
densers  I  have  are  suitable  for  any¬ 
thing  up  to  4x5.  Put  the  little  film 
on  the  4x5  glass ;  lay  a  3l/i  x  4*4 
glass  over  it,  centering  both  the  film 
and  the  cover  glass.  Snao  two  rubber 


bands  on  to  hold  the  small  glass  in 
place  and  your  troubles  are  over.  It 
is  impossible  to  use  two  4x5  glasses 
for  the  buttons  which  hold  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  place  will  turn  only  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  glass. 

Lantern  slides  can  be  made  from 
the  little  films  by  enlargement.  Put 
the  slide  plate  in  a  3%  x  4%  printing 
form  and  place  the  frame  on  your  en¬ 
larging  easel,  either  by  means  of  pins, 
or  hooks.  Enlarge  it  to  take  in  all  the 
film,  or  if  the  composition  is  capable 
of  improvement  by  including  only  a 
portion  of  the  enlarged  picture,  that 
is  easy,  too.  The  exposure  will  not 
vary  much  from  bromide  paper. 

The  last  question  which  will  appeal 
to  some  is  that  of  possible  use  for 
illustrations.  A  clear,  sharp  film  can 
be  enlarged  up  to  5x7  without  loss. 
I  have  sent  out  a  good  many  which 
have  been  used  by  publishers  who  ap¬ 
parently  thought  them  contact  prints. 
It  requires  a  magnifying  glass  to  dis¬ 
close  any  falling  off.  Better  use  con¬ 
trast  grade,  glossy  bromide  paper. 
Anything  else  will  not  give  you  the 
clarity  you  want. 

The  man  who  is  searching  for  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  with  which  to  illus¬ 
trate  an  article  or  a  lecture  can  take  a 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  and  get  whatever 
he  wants.  I  am  today  preparing  a 
lecture  to  go  into  several  courses  next 
winter  and  every  slide  is  from  a  Vest 
Pocket  negative,  enlarged  on  a  plate 
as  described. 

Emancipation  from  the  terror  of  the 
large  camera  is  worth  while.  Experi¬ 
ment  with  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  will 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  this 
emancipation  is  here. 
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PICTURESQUE  GARDEN  POSES 

With  Four  Illustrations 

BY  BURDETTE  C.  M AERCKLEIN, 


AS  a  picturesque  background  for 
L  attractive  camera  poses,  the 
formal  garden  offers  unusually 
fine  opportunities,  provided  the  figures 
to  be  photographed  are  in  artistic  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  Given  two  pretty  girls  and 
a  charming  old  fashioned  garden  with 
its  sun-dial,  ornamental  vases  and  oil 
jars,  its  box-bordered  flower  beds, 
grassy  terraces  and  prim,  geometri¬ 
cally  planned  pathways,  and  it  seems 
as  if  any  amateur  photographer  with 
some  idea  of  the  principles  of  com¬ 
position  might  arrange  a  series  of 
poses  that  would  reproduce  effectively 
before  the  camera.  But  even  under 
such  seemingly  favorable  conditions, 
the  resulting  photographs  are  not  al¬ 
ways  as  happy  as  they  might  be,  when 
figures  are  introduced  indiscriminately 
without  considering  their  pictorial 
qualities  in  relation  to  their  environ¬ 
ment. 

A  prosaic  subject  from  modern  life 
(and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
it  be  a  man  or  a  woman)  posed  in  the 
foreground  of  a  picturesque  garden, 
which  in  itself  would  make  an  ideal 
picture,  does  not  make  a  harmonious 
picture,  since  either  the  figure  or  the 
garden  will  dominate  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  The  fundamental  trouble 
is  that  such  figures  are  wholly  lacking 
in  the  pictorial  qualities  which  are  the 
most  striking  features  of  a  formal 
garden,  viewed  photographically. 

If  therefore,  the  figures  to  be  intro¬ 


duced  into  your  garden  pictures  lack 
the  pictorial  qualities  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  formal  garden’s 
charm,  artistic  efforts  may  often  be 
obtained  by  providing  them  with  cos¬ 
tumes  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
their  surroundings.  The  rest  can  be 
accomplished  by  correct  posing  and 
composition.  In  arranging  poses  treat 
the  garden  as  a  picturesque  stage  set¬ 
ting  and  the  figures  as  actors  in  a 
sort  of  garden  pageant.  Make  use  of 


Resting  near  the  shady  vine-covered  door¬ 
step. 
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Satisfying  their  feminine  curiosity. 

the  various  properties  which  are 
usually  provided  in  a  formal  garden. 
A  sun-dial,  a  bench,  a  flower  bed,  a 
flight  of  steps,  or  perhaps  an  orna¬ 
mental  jar  will  usually  suggest  effec¬ 
tive  “business.”  Only  take  care  not 
to  let  the  models  become  theatrical  in 
their  poses. 

The  old-fashioned  garden  in  South¬ 
ampton,  Long  Island,  where  the  ac¬ 
companying  photographs  were  taken 
seems  to  call  for  costumes  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  period.  Note  how  effectively 
the  figures  are  “tied”  into  the  pictures 
by  the  quaint  style  of  their  dress, 
which  has  the  pictorial  qualities  that 
harmonize  with  the  prim  white  paths, 
the  sturdy  box,  and  the  grassy  ter¬ 


I'he  Sun  Dial. 


races  of  the  old-time  garden.  In  order 
that  the  various  poses  might  seem  as 
natural  and  spontaneous  as  possible, 
the  models  wandered  here  and  there 
about  the  garden,  while  the  photog¬ 
rapher  followed  with  his  camera,  pre¬ 
serving  such  poses  as  appealed  to  his 
artistic  sense  most. 

The  plan  worked  admirably.  The 
models  crossed  the  grassy  terrace  and 
descended  the  steps  leading  down  into 
the  formal  garden.  Here  two  large 
ornamental  oil  jars  set  at  either  side 
of  some  steps  on  ivy-covered  pedestals, 
attracted  their  attention  and  excited 
their  curiosity  as  the  picture  reveals. 
Strolling  on  leisurely  down  the  long, 
white  path  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
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CURIOSITY 


cross,  a  sun-dial  was  the  next  object 
of  interest  and  here  they  stopped 
again  to  read  its  inscription.  After 
making  the  rounds  of  the  garden  the 
models  returned  to  the  house  and  sat 
down  to  rest  on  the  shady,  vine-draped 
door-step,  beside  a  luxuriant  little  box 


bush  that  grew  in  a  beautiful  brown 
jar.  All  this  the  pictures  show  for  the 
photographer  uses  good  judgment 
selecting  only  such  poses  as  seemed  to 
have  the  charm  of  sincerity  and  genu¬ 
ine  expression. 


A  MAY  DAY  PARTY 


Floyd  Vail 


2J  I 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


a/ic> 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  International  Exposition  of 
Photographic  Arts  and  Industries  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic 
Dealers’  Association  of  America  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 
which  closed  April  3rd,  was  pro¬ 
nounced  a  great  success  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  whether  exhibitors  or  visitors. 
The  attendance  for  the  week  was  very 
gratifying  to  those  who  promoted  this 
First  Exposition.  The  Second  Expo¬ 
sition  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1916.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  District  of  New  York  City 
contains  nearly  one  million  photog¬ 
raphers,  both  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional.  A  goodly  portion  of  this  num¬ 
ber  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  various  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  which  were  held  by 
the  manufacturers,  agents  or  represen¬ 
tatives.  A  considerable  amount  of 
publicity  which  otherwise  was  unob¬ 
tainable  was  given  to  the  exhibitors. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  National  Photographic  Compe¬ 
tition  held  in  conjunction  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Arts  and  Industries,  entries 
for  which  closed  March  15th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  awarded  plaques  or  di¬ 
plomas  : 


Class  t.  Professional  Portraiture. 
Gold  Plaque : 

“Portrait  of  Girl,”  R.  C.  Nelson, 
Hastings,  Nebr. 

Silver  Plaque : 

“Girl  with  Fan,”  Carl  Klincheck, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bronze  Plaques : 

“Lady  with  Hat,”  Dudley  Hoyt, 
New  York. 

“Clythe,”  Gerhard  Sisters,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

“The  Fra,”  R.  Morris  Williams, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

“The  Sisters,”  J.  H.  Field,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Ark. 

Diplomas:  “A  Composition,”  M. 
Goldberg,  New  York ;  “Gypsy  Girl,” 
E.  R.  Trabold,  Adams,  Mass.;  “Por¬ 
trait,”  E.  G.  Dunning,  New  York; 
“Portrait,”  Clara  E.  Sipprell,  New 
York ;  “Miss  Dorothy  Wilson,”  Jos. 
D.  Tolofif,  Evanston,  Ill. ;  “Madonna,” 
Stephen  W.  Roach,  Harrison,  N.  Y. , 
“Little  Girl,”  W.  Burden  Stage,  New 
York  ;  “Baby  and  Bear,”  Ernsberger  & 
Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Class  2.  Amateur. 

Gold  Plaque : 

“Russian  Pilgrims,”  L.  S.  Kirkland, 
New  York. 
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Silver  Plaque : 

“Portrait,”  T.  W.  Kilmer,  New 
York. 

Bronze  Plaques : 

“Silhouettes,”  Sparks  Freeman. 

“A.  E.  Schaaf,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
“Sunspots,”  Rodger  B.  Whitman, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

“Silhouette,”  E.  S.  Jaffray,  Ardsley- 
on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

“Major  Helping  Himself,”  Alex¬ 
ander  Murray,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

“Winter’s  Night,”  Dr.  Albert  R. 
Benedict,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

“The  Windmill,”  Edith  H.  Tracy, 
Camera  Club,  N.  Y. 

“Toward  the  Setting  Sun,”  W.  T. 
Knox,  N.  Y.  City. 

Diplomas :  “The  Crabbers,”  C.  H. 
Judson,  Lakewood,  Ohio  ;  “Our  Baby,” 
W.  Halley  Jacobs,  Verona,  N.  Y. ; 
“Mr.  William  Paul,”  Norman  Butler, 
New  York;  “Along  the  Swiftwater,” 
J.  B.  Thompson,  East  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
“Passaic  Falls,”  L.  E.  Wright,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. ;  “In  the  Wasatch  Moun¬ 
tains,”  Wm.  Gordon  Shields,  New 
York ;  “Michelangelo’s  Moses,”  Ford 
E.  Samuels,  Alameda,  Cal. ;  “Rainy 
Night,”  Jos.  A.  Popino. 

Class  3.  Commercial  Prints. 

Gold  Plaque : 

General  Exhibit,  Press  Photog¬ 
raphy,  G.  Cook,  Morning  Telegraph. 
Class  4.  Scientific  Photography. 

Gold  Plaque : 

“Portrait  of  a  Sunbeam”  (Spectrum 
analysis),  Oscar  G.  Mason,  New  York. 
Silver  Plaque : 

“Dear,”  Hobart  V.  Roberts,  Utica, 

N.  Y. 

Bronze  Plaques : 

“Timber”  (Continental  Divide),  G. 

O.  Shields,  New  York  City. 


Diplomas :  “Photo  Relievo,”  Doro¬ 
thy  E.  Wallace,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  “Baby 
Squirrel,”  J.  B.  Stracheta,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
on  exhibition  in  the  Palace  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  the 
first  exhibit  of  samples  of  actual  color 
photography.  It  is  termed  the  Koda- 
chrome  process  and  consists  of  two 
exposures  using  a  panchromatic  plate, 
one  exposure  being  through  a  green 
filter  and  the  other  through  a  red. 
The  proper  way  of  developing  film 
negatives  and  printing  and  developing 
paper  are  also  demonstrated.  If  you 
journey  out  to  ’Frisco,  look  up  this 
interesting  exhibit.  It  will  well  repay 
you. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Com¬ 
pany’s  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exhibition  includes  op¬ 
tical  and  scientific  apparatus  of  every 
character,  from  the  minute  lens  of  a 
microscope  objective  to  a  range  finder 
for  use  on  the  largest  fortifications 
and  battleships.  A  complete  line  of 
microscopes,  photographic  lenses,  en¬ 
gineering  transits,  theodolites  and  pre¬ 
cision  levels  containing  many  new  fea¬ 
tures,  eyeglass  lenses,  projection  appa¬ 
ratus,  searchlight  mirrors,  microtomes 
and  prism  binoculars  are  also  exhib¬ 
ited. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  1915  Ensign  Catalogue  of  Pho¬ 
tographic  Accessories  is  now  on  the 
press  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
in  a  few  days.  If  you  have  not  made 
application  for  one  of  these  catalogues, 
write  G.  Gennert,  24  East  13th  St., 
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New  York,  to-day.  Full  details  are 
given  regarding  the  various  articles 
manufactured  under  this  well  known 
trade  mark. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

CURTIS*  INDIAN  DAYS  OF  THE  LONG  AGO. 

“Indian  Days  of  the  Long  Ago”  is 
by  Edward  S.  Curtis,  whose  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Indian  life  have  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation.  Mr.  Curtis’  twenty- 
five  years’  acquaintance  with  Indian 
tribes,  among  whom  he  has  lived  for 
months  at  a  time,  have  given  him  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  life, 
upon  which  he  has  based  this  story  of 
an  Indian  lad’s  boyhood.  Kukusim  is  - 
of  the  Salish,  a  Rock  Mountain  tribe, 
and  grows  from  boyhood  to  adoles¬ 
cence  in  the  days  when  the  first  rumors 
of  the  coming  of  the  white  man  were 
reaching  the  western  tribes. 

The  story  of  his  experiences  begins 
with  fishing  and  rabbit-hunting  expe¬ 
ditions  with  his  play  fellows,  goes 
through  the  great  Council  which  hears 
the  tales  of  the  wanderers  from  the 
East  and  West,  the  expedition  of  the 
whole  tribe  to  the  plains  for  buffalo, 
the  exciting  days  of  the  buffalo  hunt, 
the  journey  back  across  the  mountains 
to  the  home  camp  in  the  Montana  val¬ 
ley,  and  ends  with  the  boy’s  vigil  on 
the  mountain  of  fasting,  which  marks 
the  end  of  his  childhood. 

It  is  an  adventure  book  for  boys- and 
girls,  and  at  the  same  time  a  book  of 
absorbing  interest  for  older  readers 
because  of  the  picture  of  Indian  life 
and  ways  of  thought  which  it  presents. 
There  is  in  the  style  of  combination 
of  simplicity  and  dignity  in  keeping 
with  the  subject  and  of  a  literary  value 
that  is  found  only  in  the  classics  of 
children’s  literature. 


The  illustratons,  which  number  200, 
are  either  reproductions  of  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis’  own  photographs  or  drawings 
made  from  the  Curtis  photographs  by 
F.  N.  Wilson.  The  volume  is  notably 
well  printed  and  bound. 

It  is  published  by  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  The  price  is  $1.00;  postpaid 
and  boxed,  $1.20. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Second  Ansco  Catalogue,  just 
issued  by  the  Ansco  Company,  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  amateur  photographer 
throughout  the  country,  for  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  amateur  camera  of  profes¬ 
sional  quality.  The  catalogue  is  freely 
illustrated,  and  gives  full  particulars 
as  to  cameras,  lenses,  accessories  of  all 
kinds  and  prices. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  WANT  CONSOLIDATION. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  was  invaded  by  an 
army  of  camera  men  on  April  7th, 
when  the  Professional  Photographers’ 
Association  of  New  Jersey  convened 
in  Turnbull  Auditorium.  It  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  organization  should 
unite  with  Pennsylvania  to  form  the 
Middle  Atlantic  or  Blue  Ridge  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Photographers’  Association 
of  America.  States  represented  in  the 
association  are  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  also 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  great  ex¬ 
hibition  of  photographs  is  expected  to 
be  held  annually  in  some  city  in  the 
section  following  the  amalgamation.  It 
is  likely  that  a  permanent  art  gallery 
featuring  photographs  will  be  estab¬ 
lished.  John  F.  Sherman,  of  New¬ 
ark,  and  Ulysses  G.  Channel,  of  East 
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Orange,  were  chosen  commissioners  to 
work  for  this  end  at  the  session.  Miss 
Justine  Johnson,  of  New  York,  was 
elected  as  the  most  perfect  type  of 
American  girl  in  a  pictorial  exhibit  at 
the  convention.  Officers  elected  were  : 
President,  J.  W.  Baldwin,  Somerville ; 
vice  president,  Ludwig  Schill,  New¬ 
ark,  George  Wonfor,  Camden,  Jerome 
H.  Fritz,  Trenton,  and  Edward  T. 
Cotton,  Vineland ;  secretary,  William 
Cone,  Newark  ;  treasurer,  Henry  Voll- 

mer,  Bloomfield. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  photo  supply  dealer  advertises 


a  machine  that  will  “make  enlarge¬ 
ments  as  easily  as  a  fisherman.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

You  should  send  to  the  Ansco  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  for  their 
folder  describing  the  Ansco  Profes¬ 
sional  Printing  Machine,  the  Ansco 
Upright  Studio  Stand  with  New  York 
Outfit,  the  Cyko  Paper  Folder,  the 
Ansco  Camera  Folder  dated  15/16, 
and  the  Ansco  Film  Folder — five 
neatly  printed  and  mighty  interesting 
folders  for  both  the  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer. 


PATHETIC  FIGURES. 

The  Fellow  Whose  Girl  Makes  Him  Stand  Out  in  the  Front  Yard  While  She  Takes 
_  His  Picture. 


Cartoon  by  F.  Fox  in  The  Evening  Sun  (N.  Y.)  of  March  19th. 
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“The  Spell  of  Southern  Shores/” 

By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason.  The 
Page  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston.  Price, 
$2.50. 

After  you  become  familiar  with 
“The  Spell  of  Southern  Shores,”  you 
awaken  to  the  reality  of  beauty  in 
architecture,  and  sculpture  of  the  most 
noble  type.  You  become  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  Italy  has  to  give 
in  the  way  of  architectural  structures, 
historical  monuments,  and  in  her  nat¬ 
ural  abundance  of  picturesque  land¬ 
scape. 

For  a  moment  let  us  imagine  the 
present  turmoil  of  foreign  commercial 
pride  flooding  over  the  borders  of  Italy 
into  its  seacoast  towns!  Genoa!  Ven¬ 
ice  !  What  they  have  given  the  world 
would  be  destroyed  in  a  few  days,  by 
the  material  accomplishments  of  mod¬ 
ern  warfare.  The  splendor  of  their 
famous  edifices  would  be  lost  to  the 
world,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
invention  and  improvement  of  photog- 


"Wistfularia”  .  By  Baron  Van  Gloeden 


raphy  keeps  their  memory  alive.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  all  the  beauty,’ of 
which  we  obtain  a  personal  and  inti¬ 
mate  variety,  in  “The  Spell  of  South¬ 
ern  Shores,”  is  now  in  a  balance  of 
preservation  or  destruction. 

Caroline  Atwater  Mason  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  give  the  world  from  Italy, 
which  that  country  has  inspired  in  her, 
and  she  gives  it  nobly.  We  learn  from 
her  the  life  of  the  true  Italian  family, 
the  color  of  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  Ca¬ 
pri,  and  other  famous  places  in  his¬ 
tory.  We  learn  about  its  most  noble 
edifices  to  art.  There  are  many  books 
on  “Italy,”  even  on  some  of  its  cities, 
but  we  never  tire  of  one  that  again 
freshens  our  minds  to  what  it  gives  to 
the  world  in  color,  beauty,  and  sculp¬ 
ture. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Through  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
one  of  our  compositors,  certain  matter 
which  appeared  on  pages  125  to  128, 
in  the  March  Number  of  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,  was  reprinted  from 
Photography  and  Focus,  and  should 
have  been  credited  to  that  interesting 
publication. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Premoette,  Sr.,  is  a  new  camera 
that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  ama¬ 
teur  photography.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  genuine  anastigmat  lens  F7.7  and 
with  a  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter.  It 
is  easy  to  load  and  operate  and  simple 
in  every  detail  and  extremely  low  in 
price,  the  2*4  x  size  being  only 
$15.00,  and  the  post  card  size  (3B1  x 
5^2)  $17.50.  The  new  Premo  cata¬ 
logue  is  free  at  all  dealers  or  will  be 
mailed  direct  upon  request  by  the 
Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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“On  Sunset  Highways." 

Thomas  D.  Murphy.  The  Page 
Company,  Boston,  Publishers.  Price, 
$3.00. 

“On  Sunset  Highways,”  a  book  of 
travel  in  the  state  of  California,  may 
be  viewed  from  three  angles;  that  of 
the  motorist,  of  the  interested  reader, 
and  of  the  photographer.  The  motor¬ 
ist  will  get  from  it  an  ideal  impression 
of  lower  California,  and  of  the  greater 
advantages  of  seeing  our  “Golden 
State”  by  motor.  He  will  gain  ma¬ 
terial  knowledge  of  the  many  ways  to 
save  unnecessary  expenditures  for  ac¬ 
cessories,  will  gain  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  better  the  routes  between  his 
jaunts,  and  where  to  find  the  best  hos- 
telries.  The  interested  reader  will 
have  his  imagination  awakened  to  the 
beauties  of  his  own  country,  to  new 
places  of  interest,  and  to  an  entertain¬ 
ing  book.  The  photographer  will  have 
the  pictures  collected  by  the  author  to 
illustrate  his  writing,  the  beautiful 


Ruins  of  Chapel,  San  Luis  Rcy,  before 
Restoration. 


colored  prints  of  paintings,  and  the 
continual  picture  of  the  text  itself. 

When  you  read  “On  Sunset  High¬ 
ways,”  you  are  impressed  by  the  great 
wealth  California  has  to  give  in  its 
beauty  of  landscape,  coloring,  histori¬ 
cal  missions — which  create  their  own 
atmosphere — and  in  its  new  and 
abounding  possibilities.  To  one  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Western  travel,  this  book 
recalls  the  many  beautiful  valleys, 
mountains  and  towns  found ;  while  to 
those  who  have  not  had  this  advan¬ 
tage,  it  gives  a  very  charming,  realistic, 
and  real  picture  of  sojourns  in  our 
“Golden  State.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

“Let  the  User  Judge”  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  term  used  in  connection  with 
the  products  of  the  Wollensak  Optical 
Co.  It  fits  well  with  the  business 
policy  of  this  concern  that  “No  Wol¬ 
lensak  lens  is  considered  sold  until  the 
purchaser  is  satisfied  in  every  respect.” 
☆  ☆  ☆ 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  HEAD-HUNTERS. 

After  four  centuries  of  contact  with 
the  American  Indian  the  white  man  has 
but  little  conception  of  the  inner  spirit 
and  emotions  of  his  red  brother.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  the  few  intimate  interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  Indian,  is  Edward  S.  Curtis, 
known  internationally  for  his  wonder¬ 
ful  photographs  of  Indian  life. 

Mr.  Curtis’  latest  book,  “In  the  Land 
of  the  Head-Hunters,”  is  based  on  a 
legend  of  the  Indian  tribes  whose  orig¬ 
inal  habitat  was  the  Vancouver  region, 
where  the  action  takes  place.  The  tale 
begins  with  the  vigil  of  Montana,  the 
young  chief  undertaken  to  win  super¬ 
natural  power  ;  then  follow  his  wooing 
and  winning  of  Naida,  the  plots  of  the 
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wicked  sorcerer,  and  the  war  chief 
Yaklus,  the  raid  on  Montana’s  village, 
the  capture  of  Naida,  her  rescue  by 
Montana,  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
Yaklus.  The  story  is  told  in  the  style 
of  the  tribal  bards  and  has  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  movement,  the  elemental  di¬ 
rectness,  and  the  stark  simplicity  of  the 
true  epic.  . 

The  thirty  half-tone  illustrations  are 
from  Mr.  Curtis’  motion  picture  film 
based  on  the  same  story,  which  is  now 
being  shown  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  art 
of  both  photographer  and  engraver. 

The  book  is  published  by  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York.  The  price  boxed  and  post¬ 
paid  is  $1,20. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  M.  A.  A.  A.  Camera  Club  of 
Montreal  held  its  Ninth  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  from  March  29th  to  April  3d. 
in  the  Club  Rooms,  250  Peel  Street. 

Exhibits  were  received  from  many 
parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  also  from  Great  Britain. 

The  high  standard  of  work  shown 
ranked  the  exhibition  as  being  the  best 
and  most  interesting  in  the  Club’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Messrs.  William  Brymner,  (Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy), 
Walter  Mackenzie  and  Sidney  Carter 
again  acted  as  judges. 

The  pictures  were  divided  into  four 
classes :  Figure  Studies,  Landscapes, 
Waterscapes  and  Genre,  a  silver  and  a 
bronze  plaque  being  awarded  in  each 
class. 

The  prize  and  honorable  mention  list 
was  as  follows : 


CLASS  A.  FIGURE  STUDIES. 

1.  George  Alexander,  “The  Blue 
Crane.” 

2.  B.  J.  Morris,  “Nymphs  of  Nia- 
gara.” 

Honorable  Mention.  C.  G.  Ashley, 
“Little  Chinks.” 

CLASS  B.  LANDSCAPES. 

1.  B.  J.  Morris,  “A  Japanese 
Moon.” 

2.  C.  W.  Christiansen,  “The 
Branch.” 

Honorable  Mention.  B.  B.  Pinker¬ 
ton,  “Sir  Robert’s  Walk  G.  H.  Kahn, 
“Morning;”  B.  F.  Langland,  “Cloud 

Faces.” 

CLASS  C.  WATERSCAPES. 

1.  C.  Macnamara,  “A  Spring 
Flood.” 

2.  C.  Adkin,  “Harbour  Scene.” 

CLASS  D.  GENRE. 

1.  C.  W.  Christiansen.  “June  Sym¬ 
bol.” 

2.  W.  A.  Guyton,  "‘Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.” 

3.  W.  A.  Guyton,  “The  Fountain.” 

P.  F.  Calcatt,  Hon.  Sec. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  pood  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  10  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 
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INTENSIFIER:  Complete  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  reliable,  quick-acting 
solution  sent  for  one  dollar.  H.  Hall,  Avia¬ 
tion  Field,  Exposition  Park,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

OPEN  OCTOBER  TO  JUNE 
Instructors:  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  Max  Weber 

For  information  address  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

230  East  11th  Street,  New  York 


BARGAIN  LIST  127 

NOW  READY 

GREATEST  EVER! 
WILLOUGHBY  &  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

810  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Bartholdi  Institute  Photography 

Practical  Instruction  in  Photography, 
Photoengraving,  Illustrating  and 
Painting.  ESTABLISHED  1880 

92  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


STOP!  LOOK! 

Our  New  No.  19  BARGAIN  LIST  which  is  now 
ready  is  better  than  ever.  e  ontains  some  startling 
values  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and  Photographic  Supplies. 
Imported  lea  and  Butcher  Cameras.  Headquarters 

for  Cyko  Paper. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

1 1 1  %  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


HANDY  REDUCING  PASTE 

QUICKEST  and  SAFEST 
For  accurate  local  work  on  a  Drv  Negative 
1  Box  and  Directions,  SO  cents 

L.  C.  BISHOP,  508  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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LEARN 


N  ALL  IT'S  BRANCHES 
AND  PHOTO -ENGRAVING 

T  EARN  a  clean  well  paid  profession, 
1  art,  commercial  and  motion  picture 
photography  and  photo  engraving;  photog¬ 
raphers  earn  from  $25  to  $  1 00  weekly; 
photo  engravers,  $28  to  $45  weekly;  no 
book  study,  no  lectures,  only  demonstrations 
and  practical  work;  3  to  6  months  course; 
day  and  night  classes;  earn  while  learning; 
easy  terms.  We  assist  you  to  positions. 


COURSE  $25. 

Call  or  write  for 


AMATEUR 

Men  or  women. 

Booklet 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  at  32nd  Street,  New  York 

Founded  and  directed  by  E.  Brunei. 


Hurd's  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Ils  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


Dk/vln«><nnL/».o  Sell  Post  Cards  from 

Photographers  your  neg„iv„.  P„, 

them  in  the  stores,  there  is  money  in  it. 

YOU  HAVE  THE  NEGATIVES,  WE  WILL  MAKE  THE  CARDS 

100  from  1  negative,  $  2  00  from  5  to  10  negatives,$  3.25 

300  from  1  negative,  4.20  from  5  to  10  negatives,  6.30 

500  from  I  negative,  6.25  from  5  to  10  negatives,  8.00 

1000  from  1  negative,  10.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,  12.50 

Delivery  from  3  to  5  days,  return  postage  10  cents  per  100 
Sample  card  and  complete  bargain  list  of  cameras,  lenses,  etc.  free. 

A  new  Post  Card  size  convertible  anastigmat  lens 
in  cells,  with  case,  will  cover  5x7  plate  wide  open, 
$18.00  post  paid. 

We  take  cameras,  lenses,  etc.,  in  exchange. 
Ask  us  before  buying. 

WRIGHT  supplies  RACINE,  WIS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Photography  in  Natural  Colors  Within 
the  Reach  of  Every  Camera  Owner 

Why  should  you  lose  the  pleasure  of  having 
perfect  Photographs  in  their  natural  colors  of 
your  travels  and  vacation  trips.  A  permanent  and 
true  souvenir  of  your  Sunny  Hours  of  Life? 

Why  not  learn  how  to  make  colored  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Toward  that  aim  I  can  help  you  to  make  this 
fascinating  pastime  in  a  few  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  notify  me  as  I  am 
always  ready  to  give  you  my  personal  attention 
wherever  you  may  he. 

PAUL  G  GUILLUMETTE 

75  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Formerly  Official  Demonstrator  for  the  Lumiere  Autochrome 


WRENN’S 

LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 


WRENNS 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

The  Kodak  Film  Tank. 


Everybody  is  more  or  less  human 
and  breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
dead  who  isn’t  thinking  vacation,  and 
planning  vacation,  and  talking  vaca¬ 
tion,  right  now.  Even  though  you 
don’t  get  your  furlough  for  a  couple  of 
months  or  so,  you  are  already  thumbing 
time-tables  and  looking  after  your  bank 
account  with  unusual  solicitude.  And 
just  to  show  that  you  really  mean  busi¬ 
ness,  the  chances  are  that  you  are  get¬ 
ting  together  your  vacation  kit. 

For  the  real  Kodaker,  the  man  who 
knows  that  the  Kodak  is  just  as  essential 
to  the  trip  as  the  suit-case,  the  vacation 
kit  is  built  around  the  Kodak  and  the 
first  article  selected  for  this  supple¬ 
mentary  equipment  is  quite  apt  to  be 
the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 

Perhaps  the  Kodaker  learned  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank  lesson  from  bitter 
experience.  Perhaps,  several  years 
ago,  he  hadn’t  provided  himself  with  a 
tank  and  consequently  had  to  wait  un¬ 
til  he  returned  home  in  order  to  see  his 
negatives.  And  then,  perhaps,  after 
he  had  worried  the  life  out  of  the 
finisher,  the  strips  of  film  revealed 
the  fact  that  several  of  his  most  coveted 
pictures  were  either  under  or  over  ex¬ 
posed.  If  he  had  only  known  in  time, 
he  could  have  taken  those  pictures  over 
again,  but  it  was  too  late  now. 

If  this  did  happen,  you  may  be  sure 


that  the  first  article  that  went  in  his 
vacation  luggage  next  year  was  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank  for  by  this  means  he 
could  check  himself  as  he  went  along, 
could  correctly  time  future  exposures 
from  the  hints  furnished  by  the  nega¬ 
tives,  themselves. 

The  Kodak  Film  Tank,  you  know, 
enables  you  to  develop  your  films  when 
and  where  you  want  to.  Whether  it  be 
camp  or  cottage,  hotel  or  ocean  liner 
makes  no  difference  to  the  film  tank. 
Environment  plays  no  part  in  its 
successful  working.  So  when  we  say 
that  you  can  develop  your  films  any¬ 
where,  we  mean  just  that.  Neither 
does  the  fact  that  you  may  elect  to  do 
your  developing  in  broad  daylight  dis¬ 
concert  the  film  tank  in  the  slightest. 
In  fact,  it  rather  takes  it  for  granted 
that  you  will  develop  in  daylight. 
That’s  the  convenient,  the  pleasant 
way,  and  it’s  the  Kodak  Film  Tank 
way.  The  Kodak  Film  Tank  is  abso¬ 
lutely  light  proof  and,  with  the  film 
safely  inside,  it  is  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  both  to  you  and  the  tank 
where  it  be  placed. 

It’s  the  convenience  of  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank  that  may  especially  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  the  vacation  kit  but  the 
thing  that  most  impresses  all  Kodakers 
who  have  used  it  is  not  the  convenience 
at  all,  but  the  results.  It  is  an  indis- 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


putable  fact  that  tank  development 
produces  the  best  negative  possible  in 
each  and  every  case  and  it  is  another 
fact  that  only  by  tank  development  can 
such  results  be  consistently  secured. 

When  you  are  packing  your  vacation 
kit  and  put  in  the  Kodak  Film  Tank, 
you  automatically  take  out  the  element 
of  possible  disappointment. 

THE  PRICE. 

Brownie  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  2  Folding  Pocket 
Brownie  cartridges,  complete,  .  .  $2.50 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  Vest 
Pocket  cartridges,  complete,  .  .  2.50 

2^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
all  Kodak  or  Brownie  cartridges  hav¬ 
ing  a  film  width  of  2]A  inches  or  less, 

complete, . 3.50 

3^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
all  Kodak  or  Brownie  cartridges  hav¬ 
ing  a  film  width  of  M/2  inches  or  less, 

complete, . 5.00 

5-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
all  Kodak  and  Brownie  cartridges  hav¬ 
ing  a  film  width  of  5  inches  or  less, 

complete, . 6.00 

7-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak  or  shorter  film 
cartridges,  complete,  ....  7.50 


KODAK  “MASKIT” 

PRINTING  FRAME 


You  know  how  it  is.  You  put  the 
negative,  mask,  and  paper  very  carefully 
together  in  the  printing  frame,  close  the 
back  just  as  carefully,  expose,  develop 


and  discover  the  thin  white  line  at  the 
edge  of  the  print  showing  that  the  mask 
had  slipped  out  of  position.  It  is  then 
that  your  usual  good  disposition  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon  and 
that  certain  pet  expressions  signifying 
contempt,  disgust,  and  reproach  rise, 
unbidden,  to  your  lips. 

It  is  you ,  and  “y°ii”  means  amateur 
photographers  in  general,  who  will  wel¬ 
come  the  advent  of  the  Kodak  “Maskit” 
Printing  Frame  because  by  the  simplest 
kind  of  a  device  the  “Maskit’  ’  locks  the 
mask  and  negative  tightly  together  so 
that  they  can  not  slip.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  gumming  the  negative  or 
mask  to  the  printing  glass  no  matter 
how  many  duplicate  prints  you  may 
care  to  make.  The  thumb  controlled 
device  at  the  side  of  the  “Maskit”  holds 
the  negative  and  mask  in  proper  registry 
for  one  print  or, a  hundred. 

And  the  “Maskit”  does  more  than 
this.  It  not  only  prevents  slipping  but, 
in  addition,  insures  uniform  white  mar¬ 
gins  on  all  four  sides  of  the  print,  pro¬ 
vided  standard  size  paper  be  used.  In 
other  words  under  such  conditions,  no 
trimming  is  necessary — when  the  print 
is  dry  it  is  ready  for  mounting  at  once. 
This  feature,  alone,  is  enough  to  make 
the  “Maskit”  throroughly  worth  while. 

Each  “Maskit”  frame  is  equipped 
with  a  glass  the  full  size  of  the  frame, 
three  cut-out  masks,  and  a  metal 
extension  strip  for  use  with  very  small 
negatives.  If  masks  with  openings  of 
different  size  from  those  furnished  with 
the  “Maskit”  are  desired,  they  may  be 
made  by  the  amateur,  himself,  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  best  method  for  the 
proper  cutting  of  such  masks  is  fully 

explained  in  the  “Maskit”  direction 

sheet. 

THE  PRICE. 

Kodak  “Maskit”  Printing  Frame. 

SIZE 

3%  x  4^,  opens  two  thirds,  -  -  $  .40 

3Xx5/2  “  “  -  .45 

5x7  “  -  .50 


(2) 
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THE  VEST  POCKET 
AUTOGRAPHIC  KODAK. 


The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  has  been 
called,  and  rightly — the  essence  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  Vest  Pocket  Autographic 
Kodak,  then,  is  the  quintessence  of 
efficiency  combining  as  it  does  the 
compactness,  the  convenience,  the  de¬ 
pendability  of  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
with  the  means  for  dating  and  titling 
your  negatives  when  you  make  them. 
And  there  is  no  advance  in  the  price. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  so 
much  could  be  packed  in  so  small  a 
space  but  Kodak  workmen  only  smile 
at  that  word  “impossible”.  They  have 
achieved  the  impossible  so  often  that 
the  word  has  lost  much  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  impossible  thing,  to  them, 
means  the  thing  worth  doing  —  and 
doing  well  —  that  is  all. 

So  it  is  that  the  Vest  Pocket  Auto¬ 
graphic  Kodak,  the  quintessence  of 
efficiency,  has  sprung  into  being.  It 
slips  in  the  pocket  just  as  easily  as  the 
old  Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  it  is  the  old 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  except  that  the 
means  for  writing  it  on  the  film  at  the 
time  has  been  added. 

The  advantages  of  the  autographic 
attachment  can  hardly  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  Memory  at  best  is  fickle  and  she 
often  fails  us  when  we  need  her  most. 


But  memory  backed  with  the  autogra¬ 
phic  record  isavery  different  personage. 
You  can’t  forget,  memory  is  effectively 
linked  up  with  each  picture  for  good 
and  all.  There  is  sure  to  be  something 
that  you  would  like  to  remember  con¬ 
cerning  each  picture  and  it  is  this  very 
something  that  the  autographic  attach¬ 
ment  records.  Often  this  record  will 
contain  valuable  information,  precious 
data — always  it  will  add  to  the  worth  of 
the  picture  in  the  years  to  come. 

Anastigmat  equipment,  always  worth 
while,  is  of  particular  service  when  fitted 
on  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  resulting  negatives,  clean 
cut  and  sharp,  clear  to  the  edges,  yield 
excellent  enlargements  with  no  loss  of 
detail.  The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  does 
such  thoroughly  good  work  and  we  are 
so  proud  of  the  results  secured  that  we 
frequently  wish  to  signalize  one  of  these 
little  picture  masterpieces  in  an  enlarge¬ 
ment — particularly  as  the  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  makes  this 
such  a  simple  matter. 

Two  of  the  three  styles  of  the  Vest 
Pocket  Autographic  Kodak  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  anastigmat  equipment,  the 
Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak  Special , 
fitted  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens 
and  the  Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.  7.7. 

A  note  book  that  would  take  pictures 
would  be  a  very  wonderful  thing.  You 
would  be  eager  to  see  such  a  marvel. 
A  Kodak  no  larger  than  a  note  book, 
permitting  you  to  make  brief  notes 
beneath  each  negative,  is  even  more 
wonderful.  And  you  have  only  to  go 
to  your  dealer’s  to  see  one. 

The  Price. 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  men¬ 
iscus  achromatic  lens  and  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  shutter  -  -  -  -  $6.00 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak,  with 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.  7.7  and 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  -  -  10.00 

Vest  Pocket  Autographic  Kodak 
Special,  Zeiss  Kodak  anastigmat 
lens,  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  22.50 
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it  isn  t  a  Kodak . 

1  Autographic 
KODAK,  Special 

Small  enough  to  go  in 
your  pocket —conveniently. 

Good  enough  to  do 
any  work  that  any  hand 
camera  will  do — satisfac¬ 
torily . 

SPEED.  The  Shutter  has  a  speed  of  1/300  of  a  second  and  slower  controllable  speeds 
to  one  second — also  has  the  time  and  bulb  actions,  and  is  large  enough  to  give  the  full  benefit 
of  the  anastigmat  lenses  with  which  the  camera  is  listed. 

QUALITY.  All  the  way  through  the  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special  has  that  mechan¬ 
ical  precision,  that  nicety  of  adjustment  and  finish  that  gives  the  distinction  of  “class”. 

SIZE.  The  pictures  are  ilA  x  3  %  inches;  the  camera  measures  but  1  Y&  x  3  H  x  6H  inches, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  equipment  provides  for  anastigmat  lenses  of  the  highest  speed. 

AUTOGRAPHIC,  It  is  “autographic”,  of  course.  All  the  folding  Kodaks  now  are. 
You  can  date  and  title  the  negative  easily  and  permanently  at  the  time  you  make  the  exposure. 

SIMPLICITY.  Effective  as  it  is,  the  Kodak  Idea,  Simplicity,  has  not  for  one  moment 
been  lost  sight  of,  there  are  no  complications.  The  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak,  Special ,  has 
the  refinements  that  appeal  to  the  expert — to  the  beginner  it  offers  no  confusing  technicalities. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special ,  with  Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f. 6.3,  $45.00 

Do.,  with  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /. 6.3,  ------  36.00 

Do.,  with  Zeiss-Tessar,  Series  lc  lens,  fA.S ,  ------  56.00 

All  Kodak  dealers' . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


If  it  isn  t  an  Eastman , 


The  No. 
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Make  your 


KODAK 


*  JpHE  most  important  photographic  develop¬ 
ment  in  two  decades,  is  the  Autographic 
Kodak.  It  makes  the  record  authentic  ;  answers 
the  questions:  When  did  I  make  this?  Where 
was  this  taken  ?  Every  negative  worth  taking  is  worth  such  date  and 
title.  With  the  Autographic  Kodak  you  make  the  record,  almost 
instantly,  on  the  film. 

It’s  very  simple.  Open  the  door  in  the  back  of  Kodak,  write 
the  desired  data  on  the  red  paper,  expose  for  a  second  or  so,  close 
the  door.  When  the  film  is  developed,  the  records  appear  on  the 
intersections  between  the  negatives. 

This  autographic  feature  having  now  been  incorporated  in  the 
most  important  Kodak  models,  we  have  arranged  to  take  care  of  our 
old  customers  by  supplying  Autographic  Backs  for  Kodaks  of  these 
models. 


The  old  Kodak  can  be  brought  up  to  date  at  small  cost,  and  there  is 
no  extra  charge  for  autographic  film.  Make  your  Kodak  Autographic. 


PRICE-LIST  OF  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACKS. 


No.  1  Kodak  Junior,  .  .  .  $2.50 

No.  1A  Kodak  Junior,  .  .  .  3.00 

No.  1A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  R.  R. 

Type,  ......  3.50 

No.  3  Folding  Pocket  Kodak.  .  .  3.50 

No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  .  3.75 


No.  4  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  .  .  $4.00 

No.  4A  Folding  Kodak,  .  .  .  4.50 

No.  1A  Special  Kodak,  .  .  .  4.00 

No.  3  Special  Kodak,  .  .  .  4.00 

No.  3A  Special  Kodak,  .  .  .  4.25 


Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer' s,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Kodak  Film  Tank 

has  made  the  amateur’s  dark-room  a 
relic  and  better  negatives  the  rule. 

As  far  as  film  development  goes,  the 
veriest  novice  is  the  equal  of  the  expert 
— from  the  start. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer' s. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

Print  Competition 

ON  account  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition, 
the  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  will  continue 
these  pictorial  contests  until  further  notice. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  on  June  30th,  1915,  so  as  to  be  announced 
in  the  August  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other  notable 
pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the  same  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 

In  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  This  competition  will  be  for  “Novices,” 
and  the  subject  is  open. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards 
are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best 
to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  surface. 
Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  separately 
by  mail,  also  marking  data  on  back  of  each  print  or  mount.  Data  required  in 
this  connection :  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used. 
Also  material  employed  as  plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used;  those 
not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  The  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,”  and 
must  be  received  by  us  not  later  than  June  30th. 
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A  New  Camera 

combining 
anastigmat 
efficiency 
with  low  cost 
and  great 
simplicity 


Premoette  Sr. 


A  camera  that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  amateur 
photography.  A  camera  that  is  remarkably  easy  to  load 
and  operate,  that  is  simple  in  every  detail,  that  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  genuine  anastigmat  lens ,  and  yet  is  as  low 
in  price  as  the  average  camera  for  the  same  size  pictures, 
with  only  an  ordinary  R.  R.  lens. 

Every  experienced  amateur  knows  the  advantage  of  the 
anastigmat  lens,  but  the  relatively  high  prices  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed,  have  prevented  him  from  owning  one, 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  new  Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens,  fitted  to  this  camera,  is  equal  in  flatness  of 

field,  depth  and  definition,  to  the  highest  priced  anastigmat 
made,  and  has  a  greater  speed  than  any  R.  R.  lens.  And 
it  is  furnished  at  such  a  price  that  even  a  beginner  can 
now  well  afford  to  start  with  an  anastigmat  equipment. 

Prices — Premoette  Sr.  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  and  Kodak  Anastig¬ 
mat  lens,  'ft. 7,  for  2^  x  4kj.  pictures,  $15.00.  Ditto,  for  2>V\  x  5^  (post 
card)  pictures,  $17.50. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue.  It’s  free  at  all  dealers’ 
or  will  be  mailed  direct  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Di  vision,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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COLOR  RANGE,  DETAIL  AND  BRILLIANCY 
DISTINGUISH  HAMMER  PLATES 

With  shortest  possible  exposures  they  produce  the 
biggest  photographic  values. 

Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates  extremely  color 
sensitive. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  all  round  work. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840.  Incorporated  1892. 

Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 

Whalley  Ave.,  near  Dayton  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old- 
fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  made  of  a  gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  extra  heavy  stock,  (weighing  1  20 
pounds  to  the  ream.)  The  books  are  bound  in  Leather  backs  and  comers,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  word  Photographs  is  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums 
are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and 
sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4)4 *  5 inches  -  -  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  S'y$  x  8  “  -  -  “  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7  x  10  “  -  “  “  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10  x  12  “  -  “  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  1 1  x  14  “  -  “  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  largest  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out 

NOTE- — Sizes  No.  i  and  a  will  be  discontinued  when  our  present  stock  is 

exhausted,  order  now. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing 
Association,  135  w.  14th  street,  New  York 
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25 

CENTS 

WILL  BRING  YOU  THE 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

FOR  THE  NEXT 

3 

MONTHS 

That  means  that  you  will  get  13  copies 
of  a  photographic  journal  that  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner 
in  photography. 

You  will  find  more  features  in  the 
Amateur  Weekly  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
gazine  you  can  buy  for  $1.50  per  year. 
Cash  prize  competitions'are  offered  every 
week,  articles  that  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  avoid  wasting  plates  and  paper,  a 
Print  Exchange,  many  illustrations  ac¬ 
companied  by  full  data,  Ye  Olde  Curiosi- 
tie  Shoppe,  and  many  other  features. 

When  you  send  a  print  in  for  competi¬ 
tion  and  want  to  know  how  it  compares 
with  other  prints  sent  in,  we  send  you  a 
rating  card,  judging  the  print  for  Com- 
positon  Pictorial  Quality,  etc.,  so  that 
you  can  find  out  where  your  faults  lie 
and  improve  them.  With  the  new  year 
other  features  are  to  be  inaugurated  of 
like  value  to  the  amateur  who  wants  to 
improve  his  photographic  work. 

We  send  no  sample  copies,  because  the 
value  of  a  magazine  cannot  be  judged 
from  one  copy.  25  cents  is  a  small  sum 
and  invested  in  a  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Amateur  you  will  find  it 
return  a  hundredfold.  Send  it  to-day. 


A  three  months’  trial  subscription .  $  .25 

In  Canada . 38 

Regular  subscription  price  per  year .  1.00 

In  Canada .  •  1.50 


Check,  U.  S.  stamps,  money  order,  coin, 
any  convenient  form  of  remittance. 

The 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

917  Schofield  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


a  ensign 


WITH 


ENSIGN  ANASTIGMAT 

LENS  F:  7.5 

The  Equipment  in  Demand 

This  combination  of  Ensign 
Anastigmat  Lens  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Ensign  Camera — an 
equipment  of  interest  to  all 
amateurs.  A  better  outfit 
for  better  pictures  at  no 
greater  cost, 

314^4I4,  $22.50  35^x5^,  $25.00 


Send  for  1915  Ensign  Catalogue 


G.  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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“Sunlight  2£!l  Shadow” 

(By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times” 


Regular  price  of  ‘‘Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “The  Photographic  Times”  1.50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  $2,50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your 
order  at  once  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic 
Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  at  this  special  price.  This 
is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER.  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J,  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA 

and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 


It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  With  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  W^est  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Flashlights  for  Everybody ! 

Amateurs  with  limited  knowledge  of  photography 
can  put  life  and  action  into  flashlight  pictures  of 
portraits,  groups,  babies,  pets  and  any  subjects  in 
rapid  motion  by  using  the 

IMP  FLASHLITE  GUN 


Every  amateur,  press  photogra-  d*  1  7  C 

pher  and  professional  needs  this  JL  •  i 

simple,  reliable,  dependable  device.  COMPLETE 
With  comparative  ease  you  can  make  properly 
timed  photos  with  hand  or  tripod  camera  in  any  kind 
\^of  light  from  broad  day  light  to  total  dark¬ 
ness ,  as  it  in¬ 


sures  uniformly 
good  results,  in¬ 
dependent  of 
lighting  condi¬ 
tions. 

Get  full  details  of 
this  remarkable  new 
device-  -seethe  won¬ 
derful  possibilities  of 
the  Imp  Gun — ask 
for  circular  showing 
novel  pictures. 
Write  today. 
Your  dealer  will 
supply  you  promptly 

IMPERIAL 
BRASS 
MFG.  CO. 

1211 W.  Harrison  St. 

Simply  pull  the  trigger;  the  Gun  ignites  CHICAGO 

the  flash  and  operates  the  shutter  1C 


simultaneously. 


The  A.  5c  H.  Brand  of  Marions  5c  Co.’s 
Record  Plates  continue  to  maintain  su¬ 
premacy  over  all  other  makes  for  speed, 
fineness  of  grain,  freedom  from  fog  and 
keeping  qualities. 

The  most  successful  press  photographers 
in  the  United  States  use  A.  &  H. 
Record  Flates  exclusively. 


Send  for  a  trial  dozen 
remitting  as  per  the 
standard  price  list — 
we  pay  the  postage. 

- M. - 

FASTEST  ON  EARTH 

ALLISON  &  HADAWAY 

Photographic  Manufacturers  and  Importers 
235  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 

“MorlN’Mottmg 

THE  ORIGINAL 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 

MADE  BY 

Sty?  AlbrntarU'  flapvr  Hatutfarfttrtng  (Eu. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  HOPPE,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and 
examples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadbv,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn, 
Rev.  D.  (i.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S„  Dr.  W.  M. 
Daniels,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver 
and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated : 

Introductory  and  Historical 
The  Dark  Room 
The  Camera 

The  Optics  of  Photography  (in  3  Parts) 

On  Selecting  a  Lens 
Focusing  the  Image 
The  Laws  of  Pictorial  Composition 
Exposure 

Development  of  the  Negative 
Time  Development 

The  Chemical  Theory  of  Exposure  and  Develop¬ 
ment 

Orthochromatic  Photography 
Indoor  Photography 
Portraiture  :  Materials 
Portraiture  :  Lighting  and  Posing 
Portraiture  :  General  Remarks 
Architectural  Photography 
Architectural  Interiors 
Defects  in  the  Negative  and  their  Remedy 
Gelatino-Chloride  Printing-Out  Paper 
Collodion,  Albumen  and  other  Silver  Papers 
Platinotype 

Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers 
The  Carbon  Process 
The  Gum-Bichromate  Process 
Oil  Processes 

Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half 
red  leather.  Price,  $2.00.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid, 

on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  'West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 


Miscellaneous  Printing  Processes 

Hand  Cameras 

Reflex  Cameras 

Stereography 

Enlarging 

Lantern  Slides 

Photo -Micrography 

The  Pinhole  Camera 

The  Wet-Plate  Process 

Emulsions  for  Dry  Plates  and  Films 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours 

Three-Colour  Negatives 

The  L  ippmann  Process  in  Practice 

The  Colour  Salt 

Animated  Photography 

Photo-Engraving,  Collotype,  Etc. 

Retouching 

Photography  by  the  X-Rays 

Appendices  : 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 
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S  T  A  M 

[ 

P  E  D 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment:  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &,  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 
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GnruurnT  24-26  E- l3th  St- New  York 

III  11  111  II  I  3^0  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
•  ULMMLIl  I  682  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


BE  ON  THE  JUMP 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH 


LEMSES 

DAGOR  F  6.8,  DOGMAR  F4.5-F6.3,  CELOR  F  4.5 
F  5.5,  HYPAR  F  3.5-F  4.5  and  SYNTOR  F  6.8 

Ask  your  dealer  for  GOERZ  GOODS  or  write  to 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317-B  EAST  34th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE 

New  Record  Plate 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  AND 
GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  Medium  Speed  Emulsion  with  Snappy 
Results 

Write  for  Samples  and  Liberal  Discounts 


USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills*  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Saturday  With  My  Camera 

By 

STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.D.,Sc. 

TUST  the  book  for  the  Am- 
J  ateur.  Its  444  pages  are  full 
of  helpful  hints  covering  all 
classes  of  subjects.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  100  prac¬ 
tical  diagrams  and  plates.  For¬ 
mulae  are  given  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  A  new  field  is 
opened  for  the  amateur  who 
previously  had  hesitated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  proceed  on  new  subjects. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

For  the  beginner  or  the  advanced  worker  in  photography 
The  retail  price  of  this  book  is  $1.50 


NOW  IN  ITS  47WYF.AR  (■ 


STANDARD  FICTION! 
MAGAZINE  Of  AMERICA1 


monthly  magazine 


As  a  special  inducement  we  will  include 
Saturday  With  My  Camera  ($1.50),  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo- 
graphic  Times  ($1.50)  for  ....  Z« DU 


OR 


A  year’s  subscription  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
($3.00),  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  ($1.50),  andSatur-  (j*<> 
day  With  My  Camera  ($1.50)  for 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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In  the  Long  Race  with  Time 
In  Tank  or  Tray 

METOL-HAUFF 

...WINS  OUT... 


In  all  the  Leading  Studios 
and  Motion  Picture  Labora¬ 
tories  Hauff’s  Metol  is  the 
Standard. 


Specify  HAUFF’S 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 


G.  GENNERT 


24-26  East  13th  Street,  New  York 
320  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
682  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


f77Tr\ 


gold  bands. 


msm 


THIS  safety  fountain  pen  is 
specially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  tourist.  C:in 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
in  any  position.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased 
Price,  $2.50.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  &  CASH,  05  W.  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 
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There  is  no  question  about  getting  “anything” — no  matter 
how  speedy — if  you  use  the 


|}auscli  [omb^eiss 

~|essar  |ens 


(( 


MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT 


5J 


The  Tessar  Ic-F:4.5  —  for  work 
where  unusual  speed  and  clear¬ 
ness  for  rapidly  moving  objects  is 
necessary.  It  is  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  ordinary  rectilinear, 
with  superior  illumination  over 
the  entire  plate. 

The  Tessar  IIb-F:6.3  is  almost 
twice  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  came¬ 
ra  lens.  It  is  the  standard  anastig- 
mat  for  the  compact  hand  camera 
in  connection  with  the  compound 
shutter. 


In  addition  to  theTessars,we  make 
a  complete  line  of  photographic 
lenses  and  lens  accessories,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Protar  Vila,  the  perfect 
Convertible  Lens,  Wide  Angle 
Protars  IV  and  V,  Telephoto  At¬ 
tachments,  Ray  Filters,  etc. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you 
our  booklet,  “What  Lens  Shall  I 
Buy?  ”,  containing  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  choice  of  a  lens. 
You  can  try  a  Tessar  on  your 
camera — ask  your  dealer. 


Bausch  &  lomb  Optical  (5. 

626  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Leading  American  Makers  of  Projection  Lanterns  (Balopticons),  Microscopes,  Binoculars 

and  other  high  grade  optical  goods. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


VELOX 


yields  you  the  best  possible  print,  makes  it 
the  best  possible  paper. 

It  is  the  logical  decision  because  it  fits. 

♦ 

The  Velox  book — a  free,  photographic  “  best  seller  ’’  will  give 
you  valuable  hints  on  printing.  Your  dealer  has  your  copy  or 
we  will  mail  it  to  you. 

NEPERA  DIVISION 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer’s. 


The  fact  that 


Styles  &  Cash,  New  York. 


